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NIGHT ON THE TWEED. 


Licnt lingers — but the world is cold — 
The mists along the river slowly creep, 
The dull trees, heavy with their weight of 
sleep, 
Their leaves around them closely fold. 


Fast falls the night, —the thickening shadows 
grow, 
And like a lifeless mass the great earth lies ; 
No sound is here, except the night-bird’s 
cries, 
Nor motion, but the river’s sluggish flow. 


There the black city holds its silent place, 
The flitting lights have vanished one by one ; 
The crowded thousands, with their day’s 

work done, 

Are slumbering somewhere in its dark em- 

brace. 


The light is gone, and darkness covers all, — 
The river-mists, the trees, the distant hills, 
The sobbing of the tiny mountain rills, — 

Darkness has fallen o’er them as a pall. 


The hours creep on,—lo! quivering light- 
beams pass 
From reed to reed along the river-shore ; 
The birds are whisp’ring that the night is 
o’er, 
The silent river gleams like tinted glass. 


The west is glimmering, — greys and reds and 
blues, 
Growing to splendor like a thing divine ; 
And in the east, over the mountain line, 
Comes morning, floating on a thousand hues, 
Spectator. HENRY W. THOMSON. 


IN SNOW. 


O ENGLIsH mother in the ruddy glow 

Hugging your baby closer when outside 

You see the silent, soft, and cruel snow 

Falling again, and think what ills betide 

Unshelter’d creatures, — your sad thoughts 
may go 

Where War and Winter now two spectral 
wolves, 

Hunt in the freezing vapor that involves 

Those Asian peaks of ice and gulfs below. 

Does os young soldier heed the snow that 

Ils 

His mouth and open eyes? or mind, in truth, 

To-night, 42s mother’s parting syllables ? 

His coat is red—but what of that? Keep 


ruth 
For others ; this is but an Afghan youth 
Shot by the stranger on his native hills. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 
[*‘ Most of the Afghan dead were fine well-built young 


fellows.’? — Special Correspondent of the Stand- 
ard, December 10, 1878.] 





S.S. ** LUSITANIA.” 


I READ in Dante how that horned light, 
Which hid Ulysses, waved itself and said : 
“Following the sun, we set our vessel’s head 
To the great main ; pass’d Seville on the right 


“And Ceuta on the left ; then southward sped. 

At last in air, far off, dim rose a height. 

We cheer’d; but from it rush’d a blast of 
might, 

And struck —and o’er us the sea-waters 
spread.” 


I dropp’d the book, and of my child I thought 

In his long black ship speeding night and day 

O’er those same seas; dark Teneriffe rose, 
fraught 


With omen ; “Oh! were that mount pass’d,” 
I say. 
Then the door opens and this card is brought : 
“ Reach’d Cape Verde Islands, ‘ Lusitania.’ ” 
Nineteenth Century. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


SONNET. 
{TRANSLATED FROM HEINE.] 


IN foolish error I from thee did stray, 

Thinking the wide world I would wander o’er 

In quest of love, —love that should have the 
power 

To fill my heart with all-embracing sway. 

In every street I sought love day by day; 

Beseeching hands I held at every door, 

Asking for but one sign of love, —no more ; 

But all with scoffing hatred turned away. 

And still I wandered o’er the weary ground, 

In search of love, — but love I never found. 

Hopeless and sad, at last I homeward turned, 

And thou didst meet me,—and thine eye’s 
soit glance 

My longing heart with rapture did entrance, 

For there I saw the love for which I yearned. 


Spectator. 


OLD AND NEW. 


WHERE are they hidden, all the vanished 
years? 
Ah, who can say? 
Where is the laughter flown to, and the tears ? 
Perished? Ah, nay! 
Beauty and strength are born of sun and 
showers ; 
Shall ¢hese not surely spring again in flowers ? 


Yet let them sleep, nor seek herein to wed 
Effect to cause ; 
For nature’s subtlest influences spread 
By viewless laws, 
This only seek, that each New Year may bring 
Out of new gifts a fairer, softer spring ! 
Spectator. . W. B. 
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THE HISTORICAL ASPECT 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE HISTORICAL ASPECT OF THE UNITED 
STATES.* 
BY DEAN STANLEY, 


On this occasion I have thought that in- 
stead of enlarging on the commonplace 
topics of education or literature, which 
would be equally advantageous at any 
time or in any place, to say a few words 
suggested by a recent journey to the 
United States, which will not be unsuita- 
ble to the general interests of an institu- 
tion like this. It is not my purpose to 
give to you what are called “ Impressions 
of America.” Even if the circumstances 
of my journey did not render such an un- 
dertaking impossible, I should have felt 
that, before an audience at Birmingham, 
the ground had already been pre-occupied 
by a distinguished pastor well known to all 
of you, whose activity and zeal must be ad- 
mired even by those who most widely 
differ from him, and whose controversial 
vigor of style few can imitate or emulate. 
I propose to confine myself to that side of 
American life which perhaps was of more 
interest to me than to most travellers: its 
purely historical aspect — that aspect pre- 
sented by the original Eastern States to 
which my journey was confined. It is a 
part of history of which, for whatever rea- 
son, Englishmen are strangely ignorant — 
at least I speak for myself— until their 
imagination has been touched by the actual 
sight of that vast continent with its inspir- 
ing suggestions and recollections. 

I, There are two remarks which an En- 
glishman constantly hears from the lips of 
Americans, uttered with a kind of plain- 
tive apology, “ We are a young people,” 
and “We have no antiquities.” The 
truth of the first of these remarks every 
one must admit; the truth of the second I 
venture to question. There is a saying of 
Lord Bacon, part of which has been made 
familiar from its having become the title 
of an interesting work by an eloquent and 
multifarious writer of our own time, “4 7- 
tiguitas saculi Juventus mundi,” “The 
age of the world is also its youth.” But 
there is the reverse of this saying, which is 


* An address given before the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute at Birmingham, Dec. 16, 1878, 
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equally true, “The youth of a nation is 
also its antiquity.” It was a fundamental 
maxim of the historical philosophy of a 
great teacher once well known in the 
neighborhood of Birmingham, and I trust 
not yet forgotten, Arnold of Rugby, that 
every nation has its ancient and modern 
history, irrespectively of the chronological 
place which such a nation may hold in the 
general succession of events. This is 
strikingly illustrated in the case of Amer- 
ica. Its youth brings it within the cate- 
gory of a period of history which may truly 
be called ancient, because it still breathes 
something of the freshness of its first be- 
ginnings, because it still exhibits society, 
not in the shape of absolute achievement, 
but of gradual formation. No doubt the 
scientific and material appliances of the 
nineteenth century, in some respects car- 
ried to a further extent in the New World 
than in the Old, give an appearance of 
novelty, and, in a certain sense, of perfec- 
tion, which is altogether alien to the first 
origin of a people; but when we penetrate 
below this, we shall find that there are 
abundant traces of this youthful, childlike, 
and therefore primitive aspect. The youth 
of America corresponds to the antiquity of 
Europe. It is this peculiarity of American 
history in its past, its present, and its 
future, which constitutes its peculiar inter- 
est, often its best apology, always its pow- 
erful incentive. It is a characteristic 
which, in a large measure, it shares with 
Russia, but which in America is brought to 
a nearer focus from the shortness of the 
career it has hitherto run. 

The history of the United States may 
be said to class itself into four principal 
epochs, which emerge from the level to 
which the larger part of its annals are con- 
fined. 

1. The first epoch is what we may call 
the Era of the Founders. It is rarely that 
we are able so nearly to place ourselves 
within the reach of the first inhabitants 
and the first chieftains of a powerful peo- 
ple. What most resembles this epoch is 
perhaps the accounts, historical or legen- 
dary, of the foundation of the Grecian 
states, whether in the mother country or 
its dependencies. But the Greek founders 
are, for the most part, more or less in- 
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volved ina cloud of fable, whilst those of 
the American commonwealth stand out in 
all the distinctness of living and actual per- 
sonalities. 

It was an extraordinary sensation which 
I experienced, when, two days after land- 
ing in America, I found myself assisting at 
the celebration of the two hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the town of Salem in 
Massachusetts. Around me were guests 
and speakers who derived their lineage and 
names from those who had first set foot 
on what was then a desolate wilderness. 
On one side was a distinguished judge, 
the representative of Endicott, the first 
governor, and on the other side, the vener- 
able and accomplished descendant of Win- 
throp, if not the first actual, the first un- 
disputed, governor of the colony. The 
office itself was well represented by the 
honored citizen who in direct succession 
filled it at that moment. On the right 
hand and the left were the Saltonstalls, the 
Bowditches, the Wilders, and the Higgin- 
sons, names obscure here, but household 
words there. Their progenitors were not 
shadowy phantoms—like the heroes of 
Ossian’s poems—with the stars shining 
through them, but stout and stalwart yeo- 
men, or merchants, or clergy, like our- 
selves; each home in the place claimed 
some connection with one or the other of 
these ancestral patriarchs; their portraits, 
their letters, the trees they had planted, the 
fruit they had reared, the churches they 
had built, were still amongst us. It wasas 
if one were sitting at table far back in the 
opening of English or European history, 
with the grandsons or great grandsons of 
Hengist and Horsa, or Clovis and Pepin. 
It gave that sense of near proximity to the 
beginnings of the State which is so marvel- 
lously reproduced in Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel of “ Ivanhoe ;” where, with perhaps a 
too close foreshortening of his picture, he 
makes us feel that Cedric and Athelstan, 
Front De Boeuf and the Templars, still 
breathed the spirit of the Saxon mon- 
archy and of the Norman Conquest. 

Look for a moment at some of the sep- 
arate groups into which the founders of the 
American States arrange themselves. In 
the brilliant pages of the venerable histo- 
tian of the United States, George Ban- 
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croft, you see them one by one, from 
Florida to Quebec, emerging, as if from 
the ocean, under the guidance of those an- 
cient heroes. Take first that which is 
still in common parlance called the Mother 
State, or the Old Dominion of Virginia. 
What can be more stirring or more prime- 
val than the account of those brilliant ad- 
venturers, who in the dazzling glory of the 
Elizabethan age were fired with the hope 
of perpetuating the name of the Virgin 
Queen on a new continent? Look at the 
first projector of the scheme, statesman, 
poet, historian, discoverer, Sir Walter 
Raleigh! He lies in a nameless grave at 
Westminster, but his true monument is the 
colony of Virginia. Look at the strange 
figure — well known in American, dimly, I 
fear, recognized in England — of him who, 
though bearing the homely name of John 
Smith, was the life and soul of that early 
settlement, and whose career, both before 
and afterwards, was chequered with a se- 
ries of marvellous risks, which might well 
have belonged to a Grecian Argonaut or a 
medizval crusader. With a scientific and 
nautical ardor, which has descended to his 
lineage in this country — including the late 
renowned hydrographer, Admiral Smyth 
— was combined an impetuous passion for 
adventure which had- previously led him 
through the wars of Hungary, and plunged 
him into the dungeons of the Turkish cor- 
sairs; and which, in America, won the 
affection of the Indian tribes against whom 
he alone was able to guard the infant col- 
ony. Thrice was his life saved by the 
interest which his presence inspired in 
three princesses whom he encountered in 
these various hazards ; Calameta the lady 
of Hungary; Trabegizonda the lady of 
the Turkish harem; and Pocahontas, the 
young daughter of the Indian chief Pow- 
hattan, who threw herself between him 
and her father’s anger. It is by a singular 
fate that whilst Pocahontas, the earliest, or 
almost the earliest Christian convert of the 
native tribes of North America, lies buried 
within the parish church of Gravesend, 
where she closed her life, the remains of 
John Smith, after his long and stormy ca- 
reer, should repose in the solemn gloom 
of the Church of St. Sepulchre, in the city 
of London. “Here,” such was his epi- 
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taph, “he lies conquered who conquered 
all.” 

Turn to another group. Can any one 
stand on the hill above the Bay of Ply- 
mouth in New England, and see without 
a yearning, as towards the cradle of a sa- 
cred State, the “ Mayflower ” winding her 
difficult way from promontory to promon- 
tory, from island to island, till at last the 
little crew descend upon the one solitary 
rock on that level shore—the rock of 
which the remains are still visited by hun- 
dreds of pilgrims from every part of North 
America? Is it not truly a record of the 
heroic age when we read the narrative of 
the wasting away, in that cold December 
season, of one-half of the little colony, the 
others hiding their dead under nameless 
graves, lest the neighboring Indians should 
perceive the diminishing strength of their 
peaceful invaders, and then the stern de- 
termination with which they allowed the 
vessel, after five months, to return on its 
homeward voyage without one single colo- 
nist of the remnant that was left abandon- 
ing the cause for which they came, and 
retracing their steps to comfort and plenty? 
What a dramatic circle is that which con- 
tains the stern General Bradford; the 
Yorkshire soldier of fortune, doubtful Pu- 
ritan, and doubtful Catholic, Miles Stand- 
ish ; the first child born on the Atlantic, 
Oceanus Hopkins; the first child born in 
New England, Peregrine White. 

Or again, look at that singular eccentric 
enthusiast, Roger Williams, who found the 
bonds which the new colony endeavored to 
lay upon him not less odious than those 
which caused those colonists themselves 
to leave their native country, wandering 
over wooded hill and valley, or threading 
his way in solitary canoe, till he reached a 
point where he could at peace unfurl the 
banner of religious toleration, and to which 
in grateful acknowledgment of the grace 
of God which had smiled on him thus far, 
he gave the name still immortalized in 
the state that sprang from his exertions, 
“ Providence.” 

Or again, look to the banks of the Del- 
aware, where William Penn founded what 
he well called the “holy experiment ” of 
a State which should appeal not to war 
but to peace for protection, and which 
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should “improve,” to use his own words, 
“an innocent course of life on a virgin 
Elysian shore.” There rose the City of 
Brotherly Love, whose streets still bear 
the names of the ash, the chestnut, the 
walnut, and the spruce of the forest in 
which it was planted. There reigned that 
dynasty of princes who acknowledged their 
allegiance to the English crown by the sim- 
ple homage of a beaver’s skin, and whose 
principle, derived from the patriarch of the 
Quakers, George Fox, was “ Let your light 
shine amongst the Indians, the blacks, and 
the whites.” 

Or in Georgia, look at the fine old 
Churchman, Qglethorpe, the unwavering 
friend of Wesley, the model soldier of 
Samuel Johnson, the synonym in the mouth 
of Pope for “ strong benevolence of soul.” 

He and those I have named may surely 
be reckoned amongst those to whom Lord 
Bacon gives the first place amongst the 
benefactors of mankind — the founders of 
states and empires. They are examples 
of the hoary sacred antiquity which may 
still be found in America. 

2. I pass to the next epoch; it is that in 
which the French and English nations 
contended for the possession of the Amer- 
ican continent, as they had once in the 
Middle Ages contended for the possession 
of the ancient kingdom of France. This 
also, although chronologically it appears in 
the midst of the prosaic eighteenth cen- 
tury, is fraught with all the romance which 
belongs to the medieval struggles of Eu- 
ropean races. It is that long contest so 
graphicaliy described in the elaborate nar- 
rative of Francis Parkman, and it is inter- 
twined with some of the most impressive 
scenes of American nature. Look at that 
line of waters, Lake George and Lake 
Champlain, which formed at that time the 
central thoroughfare, — the only thorough- 
fare — through what was then a trackless 
wilderness of mountain and forest. See 
the English armies, drawn alike from the 
mother country and the still obedient col- 
onists, fighting in one common cause, com- 
ing down in their vast flotilla through those 
vast overhanging woods. See at the point 
between the lakes the fortress, of which 
the ruins still remain, almost the only ruins 
to be seen perhaps throughout the length 
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and breadth of the United States — the 
fortress of Ticonderoga, or as the French 
called it, Carillon or Chimes, from the me- 
lodious murmur of the waters which dashed 
along from one inland sea to the other. 
Listen to the legendary lore which hangs 
over the mysterious death of Duncan 
Campbell of Inverawe, whose gravestone 
is still to be seen in the neighborhood 
amongst the descendants of his famous 
clan: or gaze on the historic splendor 
which surrounds the name of Lord Howe, 
commemorated by the grateful Americans, 
alike in a monument on the spot where he 
fell by the shores of Lake George, and 
within the walls of Westminster Abbey. 
Or again, look more northward still to the 
wonderful enterprise in which the most 
captivating of English soldiers, the little 
sickly red-haired hero, General Wolfe, by 
a miracle of audacity climbed the Heights 
of Abraham, and won the imperial fortress 
of Quebec in the singular victory in which 
almost at the same hour expired himself 
and his chivalrous adversary the French 
Montcalm. The Englishmen and _ the 
Americans of to-day, as they look from the 
terrace of the citadel of Quebec over the 
mighty waters of the St. Lawrence, may 
alike feel their patriotism kindled by the 
recollection of that time; and not the less 
because, as I have said, it is wrapt in a 
halo of romance which belongs rather to 
the thirteenth century than to that in which 
it actually occurred. Those scenes of 
battles between the high-born courtiers of 
France on the one hand, the Jacobite High- 
landers of Scotland, and the sturdy colo- 
nists of Virginia and Massachusetts inter- 
mingled with the war-whoops and the tom- 
ahawk, the feathers and the colors of those 
Indian tribes who were the terror and the 
attraction alternately of both the contend- 
ing parties, carry us back to times which 
assure us that the American novelist, Fen- 
imore Cooper, rightly chose them as a 
theme of his most heart-stirring and pic- 
turesque tales, and which make even an 
Englishman or a Scotchman feel that in 
traversing them he is, as it were, on the 
Loch Katrine or the Loch Lomond of his 
own kindred isles. And when in the hills 
of the American Berkshire we sce the 
huge boulder which with its simple inscrip- 
tion marks “the grave of the Stockbridge 
Indians, the friends of our fathers,” we feel 
that we stand on the boundary of those 
days when the civilized man and the sav- 
ages were not yet parted asunder, when 
there was still a sense of mutual gratitude 
between the two races such as carries us 
back to the.times when Goth and Roman, 





Celt and Saxon, met in their varied vicissi- 
tudes of war and peace. 

3. We pass to the third epoch, that of 
the War of Independence. We now ap- 
proach a region which, compared with the 
two that have preceded it, may well be 
called modern. Yet here also there is a 
savor of antiquity and of primitive inspi- 
ration in the circle of renowned characters 
who for the first, perhaps we may say the 
only time, in American history, appear 
equal to the greatness of their country’s 
destinies. When in the public place at 
Richmond we see the statue of George 
Washington surrounded by the group of 
the famous Virginians of his time, the elo- 


quence of Patrick Henry, the judicious © 


sagacity of Marshall, the eccentric energy 
of Jeiferson, — when to these we add the 
stern vigor of John Adams, and Samuel, 
his namesake, from Boston, and I:st, not 
least, the homely and penetrating genius 
of Benjamin Franklin. from Philadelphia, 
and the brilliant philosophic friend and 
equal of Talleyrand, the gifted and unfor- 
tunate Alexander Hamilton, we feel that 
we are in the presence of one of those con- 
stellations which mark only those great 
creative epochs in the history of nations, 
such as may indeed appear in their later 
history, but usually belong to those mo- 
ments when the nation itself is struggling 
into existence. In all the events of that 
struggle there is a dramatic movement 
which belongs to those critical times when 
mankind is going through one of its deci- 
sive trials. Old Martin Routh of Oxford, 
who had lived through the French Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic wars, when asked 
in his extreme old age what event of his 
time had produced in England the deepest 
impression answered, “ The separation of 
the American States ;” and when in his 
hundredth year he wandered in his dying 
moments to the recollections of former 
days, his last words murmured something 
of “the war with America.” Many are 
the scenes which impress on the mind the 
momentous aspect of that time. Let me 
select two. One shall be that in which 
the first British blood was shed on the 
19th of April, 1775. It is in the green 
meadows close to the village of Concord. 
A gentle river divides the swelling hills 
on either side ; a rustic bridge crosses the 
stream. On one side is a simple pillar 
which marks the graves where the first 
English soldiers that were slain still lie 
buried; on the other side is a monument, 
erected in later times, representing one of 
the simple American peasants with one 
hand on the plough and the other on the 
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musket, and underneath are written the 
memorable words of one of the greatest 
living writers, himself a native of Concord, 
and the grandson of the pastor of the vil- 
lage who was present at the time of the 
conflict : — 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
“Their flag to April’s bree ze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The other scene is Mount Vernon, the un- 
adorned yet spacious wooden mansion 
where Washington spent his latest years, 
with his devoted wife, with his retinue of 
slaves, with the gracious hospitality of 
almost regal majesty, looking out from the 
oaks which now overhang his grave, over 
the broad waters of the Potomac, on 
whose banks was to rise the noble but still 
unfinished capital which bears his canon- 
ized name. No Englishman need grudge 
the hours that he gives to the biography 
which Washington Irving has devoted to 
our great countryman (for such he still 
was), the father of the American common- 
wealth. 

4. There is yet one fourth group of 
events which makes us feel that even now, 
in the time in which we live, America be- 
longs to those old days of European na- 
tions when society was not yet welded 
together, when the wars of York and Lan- 
caster, or the wars of Cromwell and 
Charles the First, were still possible. I 
refer to the only civil war of recent times 
— perhaps the greatest civil war of all 
times — the war between the Northern and 
the Southern States ten years ago. But 
this is too close to our days for us to 
safely touch upon; the smouldering ashes 
of that fierce volcano are too near the sur- 
face. I do but glance at it and move on- 
wards. 

II]. What I have said of the history, so 
to speak, of America at once illustrates 
and is illustrated by some of the chief 
characteristics of the present condition of 
the United States and also of our expec- 
tations of its future. 

1. Look, for example, at the extraordi- 
nary munificence shown in the multiplica- 
tion of institutions emanating in a large 
degree from the piety and liberality of indi- 
vidual founders and benefactors, The very 
phrase which I use recalls the medizval 
beneficence out of which sprang some of 
the chief educational institutions of our 
own country. I do not say that this 
munificence has died out of the nineteenth 
century, at home or in the older countries. 
Jn one branch, that of public libraries for 
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general use — which is the chief glory of 
the modern institutions of the United 
States, as its almost total absence is the 
chief reproach to the metropolis of Lon- 
don — in these public libraries I understand 
that at least in Birmingham, a near ap- 
proach has been made to the generosity, 
whether of corporations or of individuals, in 
the United States. Still the freedom, al- 
most the recklessness, with which these 
benefactions are lavished beyond the At- 
lantic, bears upon its face the characteris- 
tic of an older age, reappearing amidst our 
modern civilization like the granite boulder 
of some earlier formation. For the like- 
nesses in our English history to John 
Harvard, to the “ten worthy fathers ” of 
Yale, to Johns Hopkins, and Astor, and 
George Peabody, and Peter Cooper, we 
must look to our Wykehams, our Wayn- 
fletes, our Wolseys, at Oxford, and those 
whose names are immortalized in Gray’s 
splendid ode on the benefactors of Cam- 
bridge. 

2. Again, the distinct character, the inde- 
pendent government, the separate legisla- 
tion of the various states which compose 
the republic of North America, represent 
a condition of political society to which 
modern Europe offers no parallel, except 
perhaps in the small federation of Switz- 
erland, and for which on so large a scale 
we must for an example go back to the 
not yet developed states of Europe, just 
emerging from the old Roman empire into 
the new Christian empire of Charlemagne, 
each indeed marked by the separate 
nationalities which were already beginning 
to show themselves, but even in the sixth 
or the ninth century speaking, as in the 
vast continent of North America at the 
present day, at least amongst the educated 
classes, one language, and subject at least 
in name to one central government. You 
will not suppose that in thus referring to 
the independence and diversity of the dif- 
ferent states of America I am presuming 
to enter on that most delicate question of 
American politics, the exact point where 
the rights of the separate states terminate 
and the rights of the centra' government 
begin. I treat of it only in its general 
features as an unquestionable phenomenon, 
which indicates that the American com- 
monwealth is yet in the beginning of politi- 
cal society, and that the end may be some- 
thing far different from that which we now 
behold. 

3. Again, in the relations of the laboring 
classes to the educated or upper classes of 
America, without entrenching on the thorny 
questions of capital and labor, of socialism 
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and of political economy, which are now 
beginning to agitate the New World as 
they agitate the Old, there is a peculiarity 
which exists in no European country at 
the present time, and which is a problem 
kindred to the first arrangements of the 
states of the ancient classical world. It 
is the peculiarity by which mechanical and 
manual labor is performed, for the most 
part, not by natives but by foreigners. 
What the Pelasgians were in Attica, what 
the Helots were in Sparta, what the Israel- 
ites were in Egypt, what the Canaanites 
were in Palestine, what the Greeks gen- 
erally called by the varying names Pareci 
or Periaci, that is to say, the aboriginal or 
foreign element which the ruling class 
appropriated to itself for these inferior 
purposes—that, in some measure, the 
Irish, the negroes, and the Chinese are 
to the Anglo-Saxon race of the United 
States. It has often been observed how 
widely this diversity of the Grecian com- 
monwealths from those of modern Europe 
influences any judgment which we may 
draw from them and their condition to 
ours; it is not less true that a like precau- 
tion is rendered necessary by the appear- 
ance of this similar phenomenon in the 
United States of America. 

I might multiply indefinitely the in- 
stances of this divergence in the relative 
stages of social and political and ecclesias- 
tical existence in America and Europe. 
Whether we condemn or approve the in- 
stitutions of the United States or of our 
own country, the main practical condition 
under which we must start on any com- 
parison is, that to a very large extent the 
two spheres of the Old World and the 
New World are as almost incommensura- 
ble as the period of Theseus or Lycurgus’ 
with the age of Alexander, or the period 
of Egbert or Charles Martel with the 
period of Henry VIII. or Charles V. 

But besides the light which this view of 
American history throws on the past and 
the present, there is also the further ques- 
tion of the light which it throws upon the 
future. It does not follow that because a 
nation has flourished for many centuries it 
is near its end. Far from us be any such 
desponding fatalism. Yet still it cannot 
be denied that the longer the retrospect is, 
there is produced a sense of satiety or of 
completeness which, to a certain degree, 
contracts the vision of the future. It is 
the reverse of this feeling that is produced 
by what I have called the near and, as 
it were, closely present antiquity of the 
American States. We insensibly look 
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forward to the possibility of a vaster devel- 
opment than we do in the older nations, 
And this expectation is no’ new thing, 
Amidst all the evil forebodings, and all the 
failures of American existence, it has al- 
ways been present. Whether from the 
remarkable circumstance of its first begin- 
nings, certain it is, that even from ver 
early times a sense of a vast and mysteri- 
ous destiny unfolding in a distant future, 
had taken possession of the minds both of 
Americans and of Englishmen. Shake- 
speare (or it may be Ben Jonson) had but 
just seen the first dawn of the earliest 
settlement in Virginia, and yet he was able 
to place in the mouth of Cranmer the pre- 
diction that, in the foundation of the town 
and river which bore the name of King 
James, 


His honor and the greatness of his name 
Shall make new nations, 


“ Let it not be grievous to you,” was the 
consolation offered from England to the 
Pilgrim Fathers, “that you have been 
instruments to break the ice for others. 
The honor shall be yours to the world’s 
end, for the memory of the adventurers to 
this plantation shall never die.” Bishop 
Berkeley — who by a strange fate was 
diverted from his projects for Bermuda to 
settle on the pleasant shores of Rhode 
Island, and there within the humble man- 
sion which is still existing, and in the jaws 
of an overhanging rock which may still be 
visited, composed one of the finest of his 
philosophical treatises — was inspired, as 
he looked on the-scenes around him, with 
a sudden enthusiasm, and uttered those 
famous words which have only within the 
last year been inscribed on the portals of 
the university on the shores of the Pacific— 


Westward the course of empire holds its way. 


Burke, in his magnificent speech on the 
American colonies, whilst describing them 
as “a fierce people who are still as it were 
but in the gristle and not yet hardened 
into the bone of manhood,” could not look 
at their growth without marvel, and when 
he spoke of them was constrained to say, 
“Let us auspicate all our proceedings of 
America with the old Church cry, Sursum 
corda.” We may freely grant that these 
predictions, impressive as they are, do not 
of necessity carry with them their own 
fulfilment. There have been predictions 
even of a more sacred character with re- 
gard to the fortunes of a far more sacred 
people, which have hitherto failed of their 
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of which they were spoken knew not the 
time of her visitation, and heard the divine 
call with closed ears and hardened hearts. 
But the peculiarities of American history 
on which I have dwelt give at least fresh 
substance to these lofty dreams. When 
we see how young, how new, how primitive 
is the form of American history and Amer- 
ican society, it reveals to us the possibility, 
nay, the probability, that there is still a 
long course to be run, that the foundation 
of these states is, as Penn said of Penn- 
sylvania, a noble experiment which it de- 
pends upon themselves under God to 
accomplish or to ruin. The very defects 
and shortcomings of the present are, if not 
a pledge, an.incentive, to what may yet be 
in store. Of these defects I do not speak. 
They are sufficiently set forth in the teem- 
ing columns of the American journals. 
Many of them belong to what I have ven- 
tured to call the mediaeval, the infantine 
state of American life; some of them have 
already faded away from their own Eastern 
States before the touch of superior civiliza- 
tion—some before the criticism of for- 
eigners — some of them are flagrant still. 
But whether recently extinct or yet unsub- 
dued, they are elements of a social con- 
dition, not towards which the civilized 
world is advancing, but from which it has 
escaped or, with whatever speed, is escap- 
ing, century by century. ; 

In thus comparing the growing history 
of the present with the possible history of 
the future, may I be allowed to use a figure 
which I employed in one of my farewell 
speeches to my kind American hosts? In 
that memorable hour — memorable in the 
life of every one as the moment when he 
first sees the Pyramids of Egypt or the 
Alps of Switzerland —when I first stood 
before the cataracts of Niagara, it seemed 
to me that the scene which I witnessed 
was not an unapt likeness of the fortunes 
of America. It was midnight; the moon 
was full; and I saw from the vast bridge 
which spans the river the ceaseless con- 
tortion, confusion, whirl, and chaos, burst- 
ing forth in clouds of foam from that 
immense central chasm which divides the 
American from the British dominion; and 
as I looked on that ever-changing move- 
ment, and listened to that everlasting roar, 
it seemed an emblem of the devouring, 
fermenting, perplexed, bewildering activ- 
ity, the ceaseless, restless, beating whirl- 
pool of existence in the United States. 
But into the moonlight sky there rose a 
cloud of spray twice as high as the falls 
themselves, silent, majestic, immovable. 
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That silver column, glittering in the moon- 
light, seemed an image of the future of 
American history — of the upward, heaven- 
aspiring destiny which should emerge from 
the distractions of the present. 

Let me explain in a few words wherein 
that pillar of light has an historical sub- 
stance, which may lead us to hope that it 
will not vanish away with the morning 
light, but may continue to guide the coming 
times of the United States. And for this 
purpose I select three points from the his- 
tory of the past which conduce to a confi- 
dence, which, if not without “ trembling,” 
still “ rejoices ” always — points on which 
I venture to insist, because they bear prac- 
oo on an educational institution like 
this. 

1. First, there is the marked peculiarity 
of the American people, apparent almost 
from the first, the singular buoyancy and 
elasticity both of the national and individ- 
ual character. It may the product of their 
brilliant, exhilarating, invigorating climate ; 
it may be the accompaniment of the vast 
horizon opened out by their boundless ter- 
ritery; it may be partly the youth of the 
nation, on which I have so much enlarged 
in this address; but its existence is un- 
questionable. If at times there is something 
almost of levity in the readiness with which 
misfortunes are thrown off and life begun 
over again ; if at times the more sober part 
of the nation is depressed by the sense of 
the difficulties which they have to encoun- 
ter, yet on the whole this spring of vitality, 
if turned to good account, must be of incal- 
culable value in this working world, where 
imagination still plays so large a part, and 
where so much is given to assurance of 
victory, even more than to victory itself. 
If, perchance, the United States have too 
much of it, we, it may be, have too little ; 
and this confidence of Americans in their 
own political, ecclesiastical, and social 
system, is a warning to us to rise above 
those doleful lamentations with which in 
these days we often hear the citizens, and 
churchmen, and Christians of England 
despair of our country, our Church, and 
our religion. 

2. Secondly, there are the elements of 
that character which they possess in com- 
mon with the English race, with which 
their past history shows them to be in so 
many respects identical. In spite of some 
dark and sinister features in both coun- 
tries, there is on the whole the same keen 
appreciation of the delights of pure domes- 
tic life. In spite of the lawlessness which 
is perhaps the inevitable outburst of the 
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effervescence of communities not yet fully 
organized, there is on the whole in the mass 
of the people something of the same self- 
control, and common sense, and love of 
freedom, and obedience to law, on which 
we pride ourselves, and which we are glad 
to recognize in our descendants. And 
these points of contact between the mother 
country and the daughter states not only 
are themselves encouraging, but they de- 
rive additional force from the guarantee 
which they give that the union between the 
two, though severed by the revolution of 
the last century, is in the essential elements 
of character and social sympathy yet un- 
broken. 

We no doubt may have much to learn 
from America; but if this closeness of 
sympathy and homogeneousness of race is 
still maintained, they will always have 
something to learn trom us, and will, we 
trust, be not unwilling to receive it. It is 
a solemn responsibility which this recol- 
lection of American history impresses upon 
us, that as we were their fathers, so in 
large measure we are responsible for them 
—our children; responsible because they 
sprang from us, but yet more responsible 
because our good or evil actions still pro- 
duce a direct impression on their suscepti- 
ble minds. Commercial dishonesty, blind 
political partisanship, demagogic strata- 
gems, frivolous luxury in English society, 
are strong incentives to any like vices 
which appear in the kindred stock; and, 
on the other hand, every attempt on our 
parts to maintain refinement of manners, 
truthful dealing, a policy that does not 
tend to popular fashion or faction, sim- 
plicity and self-control in social life, act 
and have acted with immense force in 
promoting the like virtues beyond the At- 
Jantic. “It is the spirit of the British 
Constitution,” says Burke, “ which, infused 
through the mighty mass of the English 
settlements, pervades, feeds, unites, invig- 
orates, every part even down to the minut- 
est.” Our kinsmen beyond the sea may 
be flattered for the moment by being told 
that they are a nation stronger and greater 
than we. But they have too much sense 
and knowledge of our joint history not to 
be proud of their English parentage and 
their ancient home. 

3. Thirdly, with them as with us, in 
spite of the overwhelming forces of un- 
educated or half-educated ignorance and 
fanaticism, there is the chance that the 
voice of the reasonable few may more and 
more make itself heard. It is in literature 
(and for this reason I call the attention of 
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this institute to the fact) that this voice is 
chiefly to be heard and felt. The litera- 
ture of America is still young; but that 
small but select band who are its leaders 
have exercised, and doubtless still will 
exercise, a controlling effect by their in- 
creasing identification with the better ele- 
ments of the nation. 

It was Washington Irving who first 
knit together those bonds of family and 
domestic sympathy between England and 
America of which I have just spoken. 
After the violent disruption which tore us 
asunder, he had the grace and the courage 
to diffuse his own kindly and genial feeling 
from his sunny cottage on the banks of the 
Hudson, through the lurid atmosphere 
which had been produced by the succes- 
sive wars of 1775 and 1812. Westminster 
Abbey, Stratford-on-Avon, and Abbotsford 
were transfigured in the eyes of Americans 
by his charming “ Sketch- Book,” and from 
that time has set in the pilgrimage of 
Americans to our English shrines which 
has never ceased, and which cannot but 
render any future dislocation of the two 
countries more difficult. 

Bryant, Longfellow, and Whittier have 
done perhaps even a greater service by 
touching with the sweetness and the light 
of their poetry scenes before but little 
known in the natural objects and the his- 
toric splendor of their own country. 

Bryant, to use the words of a distin- 
guished American ecclesiastic, first entered 
the heart of America through the Gate 
Beautiful. When we see the Green River, 
and the rocky slopes of the hills of Berk- 
shire, we feel that he did for them some- 
thing of what Wordsworth effected for the 
lakes and mountains of Westmoreland. 
Longfellow and Whittier achieved their 
fame, not only by those poems which ap- 
peal to the general instincts of mankind, 
and are entwined with the sacred recol- 
lections of Europe, but they also attached 
themselves directly to the legends of the 
early inhabitants of the northern conti- 
nent, and to the stirring scenes of the 
great conflicts both of America with En- 
gland, and of the Northern and Southern 
States. 

The romances of Hawthorne which 
connect themselves with Italian life, may 
to us for the moment have the most inter- 
est, but those which shall possess the most 
enduring value are the strange scenes of 
New England in the streets of Boston and 
of Salem. Such pathetic and elevated 
sentiments, so intermingled with national 
character, must have a share in raising the 
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nation above the “rustic murmur” of pa- 
rochial or municipal life into “the great 
wave that echoes round the world.” 

And yet further, it is not only in this 
more subtle and indirect manner that the 
writings and the voices of the few may 
guide the opinions and passions of the 
many. It is by those direct lessons of 
wisdom and moderation which now and 
then the few have the courage to utter, 
and the many have the good sense to wel- 
come. 

In these latter days it has been some- 
times urged that the uneducated classes 
are always right, and the educated classes 
always wrong. Butin every neighborhood, 
and not least in this great centre of popu- 
lous life, we meet from time to time with 
instances which reveal to us as with a 
lightning flash the need of higher inspira- 
tions. The most widely spread and deeply 
rooted of popular illusions in our time 
(that of “ the claimant ”) received, if I mis- 
take not, its first mortal wound when an 
eloquent voice from Birmingham, beloved 
also in America, had the boldness to de- 
nounce it as a groundless and miserable 
imposture. And in the close of the eigh- 
teenth century it is never to be forgotten 
that the last of the Pilgrim Fathers, as we 
may call him, who was forced to migrate 
for conscience sake from England to Amer- 
ica, took refuge in the solitudes of Penn- 
sylvania, driven hence, not by king or 
bishop, but by the illiterate mob of Bir- 
mingham —the illustrious martyr of free- 
dom and science, Joseph Priestley. We 
now all acknowledge that the mob was 
wrong, and that the few who would have 
tolerated Priestley were right. This ulti- 
mate deference to mature knowledge and 
generous sentiment is as needful to culti- 
vate in the institutes of our great English 
towns, as in the United States of America. 

It was only this year that the venerable 
sage who stands at the head of American 
literature ventured in a lecture on the 
“ Fortunes of the Republic” to point out 
one by one the salient faults of his coun- 
trymen, to express his certainty that their 
civilization is yet incomplete, that it has 
not yet ended or given signs of ending in 
ahero. It is this modesty, this sense of 
incompleteness that entitles him to close 
with the expression of calm trust in their 
future. “Our helm,” be says, “is given 
up to a better hand than our own. Our 
little wherry is taken in tow by the ship of 
the Great Admiral, which knows its way, 
and has the force to draw men, and states, 
and planets to their goal. Such and so 
potent is this high method by which the 
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Divine Providence veils the chiefest bene- 
fits under the mask of calamities, that we 
shall not by any perverse ingenuity prevent 
the blessing.” 

In like manner it was one of the most 
striking features in that banquet at Salem 
of which I spoke at the beginning of this 
address, to hear the impassioned recitation 
of a vigorous ode by a gifted sculptor and 
poet, a native of that American village, but 
well known in this country and in Europe, 
who spoke to his countrymen words of 
terrible remonstrance, which were received, 
not with reprobation or aversion, but with 
significant and universal applause. He 
evidently had in his mind that abstraction 
of the higher order of characters from 
public affairs, which, though kappily not 
yet seen amongst ourselves, is said to pre- 
vail at least in the northern states of 
America. He blamed 


The careless trust that happy luck 
Will save us, come what may. 
The apathy with which we see 
Our country’s dearest interest struck, 
Dreaming that things will right themselves, 
That brings dismay. 


He rebuked those who 


Apart in selfish silence stand, 
Hating the danger and the wrong, 

And yet too busy to uplift their hand 
And do the duties that belong 

To those whe would be free. 


He called on the 


noble men and true, 
High, low, young, old, wherever you may be, 
Awake ! arise! cast off this lethargy ! 
Your ancient faith renew, 
And set your hands to do the task 
That freemen have to do, 


Words like these, so uttered and so re- 
ceived, cannot but beget a confidence that 
the country for which they were written, 
and in which they were spoken, has within 
it the instruments of regeneration, and the 
germs of future greatness. And as they 
give a forcible, perhaps too forcible, repre- 
sentation of the dangers and the hopes 
which lie wrapt up in the history of Amer- 
ica, so also— conscious of that affinity of 
which I have before spoken, which unites 
the two countries together —I have ven- 
tured to quote them here in the conviction 
that, by analogy, they are applicable also 
to England. Not only they in their youth 
and freshness, but we in our green old age, 
need to be reminded that we also, in spite 
of our long ancestral traditions, and “the 
ancient inbred integrity” of the English 
nation, have kindred dangers threatening 
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us on the right hand and on the left. Our 
safety, like theirs, lies in listening to the 
voice of those few noble souls and high 
intelligences who rise above the passions 
of party and the sordid interests of the 
moment, who have the wisdom not merely 
to denounce but to discriminate, and the 
desire not merely to preserve or to destroy, 
but to improve and bring to perfection the 
inheritance committed to our trust. 


One word in conclusion. When speak- 
ing of the common sentiment which ani- 
mates a nation in the presence of deeper 
and higher characters, I am sure that I 
should not be doing justice to your feel- 
ings, nor, I may add, to the feelings of the 
great republic which we have been consid- 
ering, if I did not allude to the mingled 
grief and respect which will ever pervade 
all true English hearts, whether British or 
American, when they hear of the stroke of 
sorrow with which the royal family of 
this country has been visited on a day al- 
ready signalized as the most mournful in 
the annals of their house. She who has 
gone from us became first known to the 
public through her noble conduct by her 
father’s death-bed, and she has now fallen 
a sacrifice, as every wife and mother as- 
suredly will feel, to the devoted care with 
which she nursed her husband and her 
children. But she also belonged to that 
higher order of intelligence and goodness 
of which we have been speaking. She 
cared for all that could elevate her fellow- 
creatures; and if her exalted rank gave 
her larger means of making her beneficent 
influence felt, it will not be grudged her in 
any home or any institution. Her life will 
not have been spent in vain if it has shown 
what an Englishwoman can do in the no- 
ble discharge of the duties of her station. 
Her death will not have been in vain if it 
has caused many hearts to beat in closer 
sympathy with the solitude of a desolate 
home, and with the sorrows of the family 
which the Anglo-Saxon race throughout 
the world claims as its own peculiar prop- 
erty. In that banquet at Salem, to which 
I have already referred, there was one 
moment, and one only, when the whole as- 
sembly rose to their feet in respectful rev- 
erence. It was when, after proposing 
“Our old homes,” there was sung the 
English national hymn, “God save the 
Queen.” That same sentiment will inspire 
thousands of American hearts to respond 
in a deeper and more solemn sense to the 
prayer in which we all join —“ God save 
and bless the queen.” 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
AUTHOR OF “‘ MALCOLM,” “‘ THE MARQUIS OF LOssIE,”® 
ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE WHELP. 


GrBsBIE sped down the hill through a 
worse rain than ever. The morning was 
close, and the vapors that filled it were like 
smoke burned to the hue of the flames 
whence it issued. Manyaman that morn- 
ing believed another great deluge begun, 
and all measures relating to things of this 
world lostlabor. Going down his own side 
of the Glashburn, the nearest path to the 
valley, the gamekeeper’s cottage was the 
first dwelling on his way. It stood a little 
distance from the bank of the burn, oppo- 
site the bridge and gate, while such things 
were. 

It had been with great difficulty, for even 
Angus did not know the mountain so well 
as Gibbie, that the gamekeeper reached it 
with the housekeeper the night before. It 
was within two gunshots of the house of 
Glashruach, yet to get to it they had to 
walk miles up and down Glashgar. A 
mountain in storm is as hard to cross asa 
sea. Arrived, they did not therefore feel 
safe. The tendency of the Glashburn was 
indeed away from the cottage, as the 
grounds of Glashruach sadly witnessed ; 
but a torrent is double-edged, and who 
could tell? The yielding of one stone in 
its channel might send it to them. All 
night Angus watched, peering out ever 
again into the darkness, but seeing nothing 
save three lights that burned above the 
water — one of them, he thought, at the 
Mains. The other two went out in the 
darkness, but that only in the dawn. 
When the morning came, there was the 
Glashburn meeting the Lorrie in his gar- 
den. But the cottage was well built, and 
fit to stand a good siege, while any mo- 
ment the waters might have reached their 
height. By breakfast-time, however, they 
were round it from behind. There is 
nothing like a flood for revealing the varia- 
tions of surface, the dips and swells of a 
country. Ina few minutes they were iso- 
lated, with the current of the Glashburn 
on one side, and that of the Lorrie in 
front. When he saw the water come in at 
front and back doors at once, Angus or- 
dered his family up the stair: the cottage 
had a large attic, with dormer windows, 
where they slept. He himself remained 
below for some time longer, in that end of 
the house where he kept his guns and fish 
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ing-tackle ; there he sat on a table, prepar- 
ing nets for the fish that would be left in 
the pools; and not until he found himself 
afloat did he take his work to the attic. 

There the room was hot, and they had 
the window open. Mistress MacPholp 
stood at it, looking out on the awful pros- 
pect, with her youngest child, a sickly boy, 
inherarms. He had in his a little terrier- 
pup, greatly valued of the gamekeeper. In 
a sudden outbreak of peevish wilfulness, he 
threw the creature out of the window. It 
fell on the sloping roof, and before it could 
recover itself, being too young to have the 
full command of four legs, rolled off. 

“Eh! the doggie’s i’ the watter!” cried 
Mistress MacPholp in dismay. 

Angus threw down everything with an 
ugly oath, for he had given strict orders 
not one of the children should handle the 
whelp, jumped up, and got out on the roof. 
From there he might have managed to 
reach it, so high now was the water, had 
the little thing remained where it fell, but 
already it had swum a yard or two from the 
house. Angus, who was a fair swimmer 
and an angry man, threw off his coat, and 
plunged after it, greatly to the delight of 
the little one, caught the pup with his 
teeth by the back of the neck, and turned 
to make for the house. Just then a shrub, 
swept from the hill, caught him in the face, 
and so bewildered him, that, before he got 
rid of it, he had blundered into the edge of 
the current, which seized and bore him rap- 
idly away. He dropped the pup, and 
struck out for home with all his strength. 
But he soon found the most he could do 
was to keep his head above water, and 
gave himself up for lost. His wife 
screamed in agony. Gibbie heard her as 
he came down the hill, and ran at full 
speed towards the cottage. 

About a hundred yards from the house, 
the current bore Angus straight into a 
large elder-tree. He got into the middle 
of it, and there remained trembling, the 
weak branches breaking with every motion 
he made, while the stream worked at the 
roots, and the wind laid hold of him with 
fierce leverage. In terror, seeming still to 
sink as he sat, he watched the trees dart 
by like battering-rams in the swiftest of 
the current: the least of them diverging 
would tear the elder-tree with it. Brave 
enough in dealing with poachers, Angus 
was not the man to gaze with composure 
in the face of a sure slow death, against 
which no assault could be made. Manya 
man is courageous because he has not 
conscience enough to make a coward of 
him, but Angus had not quite reached that 





condition, and from the branches of the 
elder-tree showed a pale, terror-stricken 
visage. Amidst the many objects on the 
face of the water, Gibbie, however, did not 
distinguish it, and plunging in swam round 
to the front of the cottage to learn what 
was the matter. There the wife’s gesticu- 
lations directed his eyes to her drowning 
husband. 

But what was heto do? He could swim 
to the tree well enough, and, he thought, 
back again, but how was that to be made 
of service to Angus? He could not save 
him by main force — there was not enough 
of that between them. If he had a line, 
and there must be plenty of lines in the 
cottage, he could carry him the end of it 
to haul upon — that wouiddo. If he could 
send it to him that would be better still, 
for then he could help at the other end, 
and would be in the right position, up 
stream, to help farther, if necessary, for 
down the current alone was the path of 
communication open. He caught hold of 
the eaves, and scrambled on to the roof. 
But in the folly and faithlessness of her 
despair, the woman would not let him 
enter. With a curse caught from her hus- 
band, she struck him from the window, 
crying, 

“Ye s’ no come in here, an’ my man 
droonin’ yon’er! Gang till’im, ye cooard !” 

Never had poor Gibbie so much missed 
the use of speech. On the slope of the 
roof he could do little to force an entrance, 
therefore threw himself off it to seek an- 
other, and betook himself to the windows 
below. Through that of Angus’s room, 
he caught sight of a floating anker cask. 
It was the very thing! — and there on the 
walls hung a quantity of nets and cordage ! 
But how to get in? It was asash window, 
and of course swollen with the wet, there- 
fore not to be opened; and there was not 
a square in it large enough to let him 
through. He swam to the other side, and 
crept softly on to the roof, and over the 
ridge. Buta broken slate betrayed him. 
The woman saw him, rushed to the fire- 
place, caught up the .poker, and darted 
back to defend the window. 

“Ye s’ no come in here, I tell ye,” she 
screeched, “an’ my man stickin’ i’ yon 
boortree buss ! ” 

Gibbie advanced. She made a blow 
at him with the poker. He caught it, 
wrenched it from her grasp, and threw 
himself from the roof. The next moment 


they heard the poker at work, smashing 
the window. 

“ He'll be in an’ murder’s a’!” cried the 
mother, and ran to the stair, while the 
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children screamed and danced with ter- 
ror. 

But the water was far too deep for her. 
She returned to the attic, barricaded the 
door, and went again to the window to 
watch her drowning husband. 

Gibbie was inside in a moment, and 
seizing the cask, proceeded to attach to it 
a strong line. He broke a bit from a fish- 
ing-rod, secured the line round the middle 
of it with a notch, put the stick through 
the bunghole in the bilge, and corked up 
the hole with a net-float. Happily he had 
a knife in his pocket. He then joined 
strong lines together until he thought he 
had length enough, secured the last end 
to a bar of the grate, and knocked out both 
sashes of the window with an axe. A pas- 
sage thus cleared, he floated out first a 
chair, then a creepie, and one thing after 
another, to learn from what point to start 
the barrel. Seeing and recognizing them 
from above, Mistress MacPholp raised a 
terrible outcry. In the very presence of 
ber drowning husband, such a wanton 
dissipation of her property roused her to 
fiercest wrath, for she imagined Gibbie 
was emptying her house with leisurely 
revenge. Satisfied at length, he floated 
out his barrel, and followed with the line 
in his hand,-to aid its course if necessary. 
It struck the tree. With a yell of joy 
Angus laid hold of it, and hauling the line 
taut, and feeling it secure, committed him- 
self at once to the water, holding by the 
barrel, and swimming with his legs, while 
Gibbie, away to the side with a hold of the 
rope, was swimming his hardest to draw 
him out of the current. But a weary man 
was Angus, when at length he reached the 
house. It was all he could do to get him- 
self in at the window, and crawl up the’ 
stair. At the top of it he fell benumbed 
on the floor. 

By the time that, repentant and grateful, 
Mistress MacPholp bethought herself of 
Gibbie, not a trace of him was to be seen: 
and Angus, contemplating his present ex- 
perience in connection with that of Robert 
Grant’s cottage, came to the conclusion 
that he must be an emissary of Satan who 
on two such occasions had so unexpectedly 
rescued him. Perhaps the idea was not 
quite so illogical as it must seem; for how 
should such a man imagine any other sort 
of messenger taking an interest in his life ? 
He was confirmed in the notion when he 
found that a yard of the line remained 
attached to the grate, but the rest of it 
with the anker was gone — fit bark for the 
angel he imagined Gibbie, to ride the 


for him in the water and on the land, Gib- 
bie was again in the room below, carrying 
out a freshthought. With the help of the 
table, he emptied the cask, into which a 
good deal of water had got. Then he took 
out the stick, corked the bunghole tight, 
laced the cask up in a piece of net, at- 
tached the line to the net, and wound it 
about the cask by rolling the latter round 
and round, took the cask between his 
hands, and pushed from the window 
straight into the current of the Glashburn. 
In a moment it had swept him to the Lor- 
rie. By the greater rapidity of the former 
he got easily across the heavier current of 
the latter, and was presently in water com- 
paratively still, swimming quietly towards 
the Mains, and enjoying his trip none the 
less that he had to keep a sharp look-out: 
if he should have to dive, to avoid an 

drifting object, he might lose his barrel. 
Quickly now, had he been so minded, he 
could have returned to the city — changing 
vessel for vessel, as one after another went 
to pieces. Many a house-roof offered it- 
self for the voyage ; now and then a great 
water-wheel, horizontal and helpless, de- 
voured of its element.’ Once he saw a 
cradle come gyrating along, and, urging all 
his might, intercepted it, but hardly knew 
whether he was more sorry or relieved to 
find it empty. When he was about half- 
way to the Mains, a whole fleet of ricks 
bore down upon him. He boarded one, 
and scrambled to the -top of it, keeping 
fast hold of. the end of his line, which un- 
rolled from the barrel as he ascended. 
From its peak he surveyed the wild scene. 
All was running water. Nota human be- 
ing was visible, and but a few house-roofs, 
of which fora moment it was hard to say 
whether or not they were of those that 
were afloat. Here and there were the tops 
of trees, showing like low bushes. Noth- 
ing was uplifted except the mountains. 
He drew near the Mains. All the ricks in 
the yard were bobbing about, as if amus- 
ing themselves with a slow contradance ; 
but they were as yet kept in by the barn, 
and a huge old hedge of hawthorn. What 
was that cry from far away? Surely it 
was thatof ahorsein danger! It brought 
a lusty equine response from the farm. 
Where could horses be, with such a depth 
of water about the place? Then begana 
great lowing of cattle. But again came 
the cry of the horse from afar, and Gibbie, 
this time recognizing the voice as Snow- 
ball’s, forgot the rest. He stood up on the 
very top of the rick, and sent his keen 
glance round on all sides. The cry came 





stormy waters withal. While they looked 


again and again, so that he was soon satis- 
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fied in what direction he must look. The 
rain had abated a little, but the air was so 
thick with vapor that he could not tell 
whether it was really an object he seemed 
to see white against the brown water, far 
away to the left, or a fancy of his excited 
hope: it wight be Snowball on the turn- 
pike road, which thereabout ran along the 
top of a high embankment. He tumbled 
from the rick, rolled the line about the bar- 
rel, and pushed vigorously for what might 
be the horse. 

It took him a weary hour—in so many 
currents was he caught, one after the other, 
all straining to carry him far below the 
object he wanted to reach: an object it 
plainly was before he had got half-way 
across, and by-and-by as plainly it was 
Snowball — testified to ears and eyes to- 
gether. When at length he scrambled on 
the embankment beside him, the poor, 
shivering, perishing creature gave a low 
neigh of delight: he did not know Gibbie, 
but he was a human being. He was quite 
cowed and submissive, and Gibbie at once 
set about his rescue. He had reasoned as 
he came along that, if there were beasts 
at the Mains, there must be room for 
Snowball, and thither he would endeavor 
to take him. He tied the end of the line 
to the remnant of the halter on his head, 
the other end being still fast to the barrel, 
and took to the water again. Encouraged 
by the power upon his head, the pressure, 
namely, of the halter, the horse followed, 
and they made for the Mains. It was a 
long journey, and Gibbie had not breath 
enough to sing to Snowball, but he made 
what noises he could, and they got slowly 
along. He found the difficulties far greater 
now that he had to look out for the horse 
as well as for himself. None but one 
much used to the water could have suc- 
ceeded in the attempt, or could indeed 
have stood out against its weakening in- 
fluence and the strain of the continued 
exertion together so long. At length his 
barrel got waterlogged, and he sent it 
adrift. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE BRANDER. 


MISTRESS CROALE was not, after all, 
the last who arrived at the Mains. But 
that the next arrival was accounted for, 
scarcely rendered it less marvellous than 
hers. — Just after the loss of Snowball, 
came floating into the farmyard over the 
top of the gate, with such astonishment 
of all who beheld that each seemed to 
place more confidence in his neighbor’s 





eyes than in his own, a woman on a raft, 
with her four little children seated around 
her, holding the skirt of her gown above 
her head and out between her hands fora 
sail. She had made the raft herself, by 
tying some bars of a paling together, and 
crossing them with what other bits of wood 
she could find —a drander she called it, 
which is Scotch for a gridiron, and thence 
for a grating. Nobody knew her. She 
had come down the Lorrie. The farmer 
was so struck with admiration of her inven- 
tion, daring, and success, that he vowed 
he would keep the brander as long as it 
would stick together; and as it could not 
be taken into the house, he secured it with 
a rope to one of the windows. 

When they had the horses safe on the 
first floor, they brought the cattle into the 
lower rooms; but it became evident that 
if they were to have a chance, they also 
must be got up to the same level. There- 
upon followed a greater tumult than _be- 
fore — such a banging of heads and hind 
quarters, of horns and shoulders, against 
walls and partitions, such a rushing and 
thundering, that the house seemed in more 
danger from within than from without ; for 
the cattle were worse to manage than the 
horses, and one moment stubborn as a mile- 
stone, would the next moment start into a 
frantic rush. One poor wretch broke both 
her horns clean off against the wall, at a 
sharp turn of the passage; and after two 
or three more accidents, partly caused by 
over haste in the human mortals, Donal 
begged that the business should be left to 
him and his mother. His master con- 
sented, and it was wonderful what Janet 
contrived to effect by gentleness, coaxing, 
and suggestion. When Hornie’s turn 
came, Donal began to tie ropes to her hind 
hoofs. Mr. Duff objected. 

“Ye dinna ken her sae weel as I dee, 
sir,” answered Donal. “ She wad caw her 
horns intil a man-o’-war’atangert her. An’ 
up yon’er ye cudna get a whack at her, for 
hurtin’ ane ’at didna deserve ’t. I s’ dee 
her no mischeef, I s’ warran’. Ye jist lea’ 
her to me, sir.” 

His master yielded. Donal tied a piece 
of rope round each hind pastern — if cows 
have pasterns — and made a loop at the 
end. The moment she was at the top of 
the stair, he and his mother dropped each 
a loop over a horn. 

“ Noo, she’ll naither stick nor fling (gore 
nor kick),” said Donal; she could but 
bellow, and paw with her fore-feet. 

The strangers were mostly in Fergus’s 
bedroom ; the horses were all in their own- 
er’s; and the cattie were in the remaining 
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rooms. Bursts of talk amongst the women 
were followed by fits of silence : who could 
tell how long the flood might last !—or 
indeed whether the house might not be un- 
dermined before morning, or be struck by 
one of those big things of which so many 
floated by, and give away with one terrible 
crash! Mr. Duff, while preserving a tol- 
erably calm exterior, was nearly at his 
wits’ end. He would stand for half an 
hour together, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, looking motionless out of a window, 
murmuring now and then to himself, 
“This is clean ridic’lous!” But when 
anything had to be done he was active 
enough. Mistress Croale sat in a corner, 
very quiet, and looking not a little cowed. 
There was altogether more water than she 
liked. Now and then she lifted her lurid 
black eyes to Janet, who stood at one of 
the windows, knitting away at her master’s 
stocking, and casting many a calm glance 
at the brown waters and the strange drift 
that covered them; but if Janet turned her 
head and made a remark to her, she never 
ae back other than curt if not rude reply. 

n the afternoon Jean brought the whisky 
bottle. At sight of it, Mistress Croale’s 
eyes shot flame. Jean poured out a glass- 
ful, took asip, and offered itto Janet. Janet 
declining it, Jean, invaded possibly by some 
pity of her miserable aspect, offered it to 
Mistress Croale. She took it, with affected 
coolness, tossed it off at a gulp, and pre- 
sented the glass— not to the hand from 
which she had taken it, but to Jean’s other 
hand, in which was the bottle. Jean cast 
a piercing look into her greedy eyes, and 
taking the glass from her, filled it, and 
presented it to the woman who had built 
and navigated the brander. Mistress 
Croale muttered something that sounded 
like a curse upon scrim measure, and 
drew herself farther back into the corner, 
where she had seated herself on Fergus’s 
portmanteau. 

“ ] doobt we hae an Ahchan i’ the camp— 
a Jonah intil the ship!” said Jean to Janet, 
as she turned, bottle and glass in her 
hands, to carry them from the room. 

* Na, na; naither sae guid nor sae ill,” 
replied Janet. “ Fowk ’at’s been ill-guidit, 
no kennin’ whaur their help lies, whiles 
taks to the boatle. But this is but a day 
o’ punishment, no a day o’ judgment yet, 
an’ I’m thinkin’ the warst’s near han’ ower. 
— Gien only Gibbie war here !” 

Jean left the room, shaking her head, 
and Janet stood alone at the window as 
before. A hand was laid on her arm. 
She looked up. The black eyes were 
close to hers, and the glow that was in 





them gave the lie to the tone of indiffer- 
ence with which Mistress Croale spoke. 

“ Ye hae mair nor ance made mention o’ 
ane conneckit wi’ ye, by the name o’ Gib- 
bie,” she said. 

“ Ay,” answered Janet, sending for the 
serpent to aid the dove; “an’ what may be 
yur wull wi’ him?” 

“Ow naething,” returned Mistress 
Croale. “I kenned ane o’ the name lang 
syne ’at was lost sicht o’.” 

“There’s Gibbies here an’ Gibbies 
there,” remarked Janet, probing her. 

“ Weel I wat!” she answered peevishly, 
for she had had whisky enough only to 
make her cross, and turned away, mutter- 
ing however in an undertone, but not too 
low for Janet to hear, “but there’s nae 
mony wee Sir Gibbies, or the warl’ wadna 
be sae dooms like hell.” 

Janet was arrested in her turn: could 
the fierce, repellent, whisky-craving wom- 
an be the mother of her gracious Gibbie? 
Could she be, and look so lost? But the 
loss of him had lost her perhaps. Anyhow 
God was his father, whoever was the 
mother of him. 

“Hoo cam ye to tyne yer bairn, 
’uman ?”’ she asked. 

But Mistress Croale was careful also, 
and had her reasons. 

“ He ran frae the bluidy han’,” she said 
enigmatically. 

Janet recalled how Gibbie came to her, 
scored by the hand of cruelty. Were there 
always innocents in the world, who in their 
own persons, by the will of God, unknown 
to themselves, carried on-the work of 
Christ, filling up that which was left be- 
hind of the sufferings of their Master — 
women, children, infants, idiots —creat- 
ures of sufferance, with souls open to the 
world to receive wrong, that it might pass 
and cease ? little furnaces they, of the con- 
suming fire, to swallow up and destroy by 
uncomplaining endurance — the divine de- 
struction ! 

“* Hoo cam he by the bonnie nickname?” 
she asked at length. 

“ Nickname!” retorted Mistress Croale 
fiercely; “I think I hear ye! His ain 
name an’ teetle by law an’ richt, as sure’s 
ever there was a King Jeames ’at first pat 
his han’ to the makin’ o’ baronets ! —as it’s 
aften I hae h’ard Sir George, the father 
o’m, tell the same.” 

She ceased abruptly, annoyed with her- 
self, as it seemed, for having said so 
much. 

“Ye wadna ‘ve my lady yersel’, wad ye, 
mem?” sugge ted Janet in her gentlest 
voice. 
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Mistress Croale made her no answer. 
Perhaps she thought of the days when she 
alone of women did the simplest of wom- 
an’s offices for Sir George. Anyhow, it 
was one thing to rush of herself to the 
verge of her secret, and quite another to be 
fooled over it. 

“Ts’t lang sin’ ye lost him?” asked Ja- 
net after a bootless pause. 

“ Ay,” she answered, gruffly and dis- 
courteously, in a tone intended to quench 
interrogation. 

But Janet persisted. 

“ Wad ye ken’im again gien ye saw ’im ?” 

“Ken ’im? I wad ken ’im gien he had 
grown a gran’father. Ken ’im, quo’ she! 
Wha ever kenned ’im as I did, bairn ’at he 
was, an’ wadna ken ’im gien he war deid 
an’ an angel made o’ ’im!— But weel I 
wat, it’s little differ that wad mak!” 

She rose in her excitement, and going to 
the other window, stood gazing vacantly 
out upon the rushing sea. To Janet it 
was plain she knew more about Gibbie 
than she was inclined to tell, and it gave 
her a momentary sting of apprehension, 

“ What was aboot him ye wad ken sae 
weel?” she asked in a tone of indifference, 
as if speaking only through the meshes of 
her work. 

“T’ll ken them ’at speirs afore I tell,” 
she replied sullenly.— But the next in- 
stant she screamed aloud, * Lord God AI- 
michty ! yon’s Aim / yon’s himsel’!” and, 
stretching out her arms, dashed a hand 
through a pane, letting in an eddying swirl 
of wind and water, while the blood 
streamed unheeded from her wrist. 

The same moment Jean entered the 
room. She heard both the cry and the 
sound of the breaking glass. 

“Care what set the beggar wife!” she 
exclaimed. “Gang frae the window, ye 
randy.” 

Mistress Croale took no heed. She 
stood now staring from the window, still as 
a statue except for the panting motion of 
her sides. At the other window stood Ja- 
net, gazing also, with blessed face. For 
there, like a triton on a sea-horse, came 
Gibbie through the water on Snowball, 
swimming wearily. 

He caught sight of Janet at the window, 
and straightway his countenance was radi- 
ant with smiles. Mistress Croale gave a 
shuddering sigh, drew back from her win- 
dow, and betook herself again to her dark 
corner. Jean went to Janet’s window, and 
there beheld the triumphal approach of her 
brownie, saving from thn waters the lost 
and lamented Snowball. 2.She shouted to 
her brother, 
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“John! John! here’s yer Snawba’; 
here’s yer Snawba’.” 

John ran to her call, and, beside himself 
with joy when he saw his favorite come 
swimming along, threw the window wide, 
and began to bawl the most unnecessary 
directions and encouragement, as if the ex- 
ploit had been brought thus far towards a 
happy issue solely through him, while from 
all the windows Gibbie was welcomed 
with shouts and cheers and congratula- 
tions. 

“Lord preserve ’s!” cried Mr. Duff, 
recognizing the rider at last, “it’s Rob 
Grant’s innocent! Wha wad hae thoucht 
it?” 

“ The Lord’s babes an’ sucklin’s are gey 
cawpable whiles,” remarked Janet to her- 
self. — She believed Gibbie had more fac- 
ulty than any of her own, Donal included, 
nor did she share the prevalent prejadice 
of the city that heart and brains are mutu- 
ally antagonistic; for in her own case she 
had found that her brains were never 
worth much to her until her heart took up 
the education of them. But the intellect 
is, so much oftener than by love, seen and 
felt to be sharpened by necessity and 
greed, that it is not surprising such a prej- 
udice should exist. 

“ Tak ’im roon’ to the door.” — “ Whaur 
got ye ’im?” —“ Ye wad best get ’im in 
at the window upo? the stair.— He’ll be 
maist hungert.” —“ Ye'll be some weet, 
I’m thinkin’! ” — “ Come awa up the stair, 
an’ tell ’s.a’ aboot it.”— A score of such 
conflicting shouts assailed Gibbie as he 
approached, and he replied to them all 
with the light of his countenance. 

When they arrived at the door, they 
found a difficulty waiting them: the water 
was now so high that Snowball’s head 
rose above the lintel; and, though all 
animals can swim, they do not all know 
how to dive. A tumult of suggestions im- 
mediately broke out. But Donal had 
already thrown himself from a window 
with a rope, and swum to Gibbie’s assis- 
tance; the two understood each other, and 
heeding nothing the rest were saying, held 
their own communications. In a minute 
the rope was fastened round Snowball’s 
body, and the end of it drawn between his 
forelegs and through the ring of his head- 
stall, when Donal swam with it to his 
mother who stood on the stair, with the 
request that, as soon as she saw Snowball’s 
head under the water, she would pull with 
all her might, and draw him in at the door. 
Donal then swam back, and threw his arms 
round Snowball’s neck from below, while 
the same moment Gibbie cast his whole 
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weight on it from above: the horse was 
over head and ears in an instant, and 
through the door in another. With snort- 
ing nostrils and blazing eyes his head rose 
in the passage, and in terror he struck out 
for the stair. As he scrambled heavily up 
from the water, his master and Robert 
seized him, and with much petting and pat- 
ting and gentling, though there was little 
enough difficulty in managing him now, 
conducted him into the bedroom to the 
rest of the horses, There he was wel- 
comed by his companions, and immedi- 
ately began devouring the hay upon his 
master’s bedstead. Gibbie came close 


behind him, was seized by Janet at the] 


top of the stair, embraced like one come 
alive from the grave, and led, all dripping 
as he was, into the room where the women 
were. The farmér followed soon after 
with the whisky, the universal medicine in 
those parts, of which he offered a glass to 
Gibbie, but the innocent turned from it 
with a curious look of mingled disgust and 
gratefulness: his father’s life had not been 
all a failure; he had done what parents so 
rarely effect — handed the genuine results 
of his experience to his son. The sight 
and smell of whisky was to Gibbie a loath- 
ing flavored with horror. 

The farmer looked back from the door 
as he was leaving the room: Gibbie was 
performing a wild cireular dance of which 
Janet was the centre, throwing his limbs 
about like the toy the children call a Jump- 
ing Jack, which ended suddenly in a mo- 
tionless ecstasy upon one leg. Having 
regarded for a moment the rescuer of 
Snowball with astonishment, John Duff 
turned away with the reflection, how easy 
it was and natural for those who had noth- 
ing, and therefore could lose nothing,:to 
make merry in others’ adversity. It did 
not once occur to him that it was the joy 
of having saved that caused Gibbie’s mer- 
riment thus to overflow. 

“The cratur’s a born idiot!” he said 
afterwards to Jean; “an’ it’s jist a mervel 
what he’s cawpable o’!— But, ’deed, 
there’s little to cheese atween Janet an’ 
him! They’re baith tarred wi’ the same 
stick.” He paused a moment, then added, 
“ They'll dee weel eneuch i’ the ither warl’, 
I doobtna, whaur naebody has to haud aff 
o’ themsel’s.” 

That day, however, Gibbie had proved 
that a man may well afford both to have 
nothing, and to take no care of himself, 
seeing he had, since he rose in the morn- 
ing, rescued a friend, a foe, and a beast of 
—- Verily, he might stand on one 
eg! 





But when he told Janet that he had been 
home, and had found the cottage uninjured 
and out of danger, she grew very sober in 
the midst of her gladness. She could say 
nothing there amongst strangers, but the 
dread arose in her bosom that, if indeed 
she had not like Peter denied her Master 
before men, she had like Peter yielded 
homage to the might of the elements in 
his ruling presence; and she justly saw 
the same faithlessness in the two failures, 

“Eh!” she said to herself, “ gien only 
I had been prayin’ i’stead o’ rinnin’ awa’, 
I wad hae been there whan he turnt the 
watter aside! I wad hae seen the mirricle ! 
O my Maister! what think ye o’ me noo?” 

For all the excitement Mistress Croale 
had shown at first view of Gibbie, she sat 
still in her dusky corner, made no move- 
ment towards him, or did anything to at- 
tract his attention, only kept her eyes fixed 
upon him; and Janet in her mingled joy 
and pain forgot her altogether. When at 
length it recurred to her that she was in 
the room, she cast a somewhat anxious 
glance towards the place she had occupied 
all day. It was empty; and Janet was 
perplexed to think how she had gone un- 
seen. She had crept out after Mr. Duff, 
and probably Janet saw her, but as one of 
those who seeing see not, and immediately 
forget. 

Just as the farmer left the room, a great 
noise arose among the cattle in that adjoin- 
ing; he set down the bottle on a chair that 
happened to be in the passage, and ran to 
protect the partitions. Exultation would 
be a poor word wherewith to represent the 
madness ef the delight that shot its fires 
into Mistress Croale’s eyes when she saw 
the bottle actually abandoned within her 
reach. It was to her as the very key of 
the universe. She darted upon it, put it 
to her lips, and drank. Yet she took 
heed, thought while she drank, and did 
not go beyond what she could carry. _Lit- 
tle time such an appropriation required. 
Noiselessly she set the bottle down, darted 
into a closet containing a solitary calf, and 
there stood looking from the open window 
in right innocent fashion, curiously con- 
templating the raft attached to it, upon 
which she had seen the highland woman 
arrive with her children. 

At supper-time she was missing alto- 
gether. Nobody could with certainty say 
when he had last seen her. The house 
was searched from top to bottom, and the 
conclusion arrived at was, that she must 
have fallen from some window and been 
drowned — only, surely she would at least 
have uttered one cry! Examining certain 
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of the windows to know whether she might 
not have left some sign of such an exit, 
the farmer discovered that the brander 
was gone. 

“Losh!” cried the orra man, with a 
face bewildered to shapelessness, like that 
of an old moon rising in a fog, “ yon’ll be 
her I saw an hoor ago, hyne doon the 
water!” 

“Ye muckle gowk!” said his master, 
“hoo cud she win sae far ohn gane to the 
boddom ?” 

“Upo’ the bran’er, sir,” answered the 
orra man. “I tuik her fora muckle dog 
uponadoor. The wife maun bea witch!” 

John Duff stared at the man with his 
mouth open, and for half a minute all 
were dumb. The thing was incredible, yet 
hardly to be controverted. The woman 
was gone, the raft was gone, and some- 
thing strange that might be the two to- 
gether had been observed about the time, 
as near as they could judge, when she 
ceased to be observed in the house. Had 
the farmer noted the change in the level 
of the whisky in his bottle, he might have 
been surer of it— except indeed the doubt 
had then arisen whether they might not 
rather find her at the foot of the stair when 
the water subsided. 

Mr. Duff said the luck changed with the 
return of Snowball; his sister said, with 
the departure of the beggar-wife. Before 
dark the rain had ceased, and it became 
evident that the water had not risen for 
the last half-hour. In two hours more it 
had sunk a quarter of an inch. 

Gibbie threw himself on the floor beside 
his mother’s chair, she covered him with 
her gray cloak, and he fell fast asleep. At 
dawn, he woke with a start. He had 
dreamed that Ginevra was in trouble, He 
made Janet understand that he would re- 
turn to guide them home as soon as the 
way was practicable, and set out at once. 

The water fell rapidly. Almost as soon 
as it was morning, the people at the Mains 
could begin doing a little towards restora- 
tion. But from that day forth, for about a 
year, instead of the waters of the Daur 
and the Lorrie, the house was filled with 
the gradually subsiding flood of Jean’s 
lamentations overgher house-gear — one 
thing after another, and twenty things 
together. There was scarcely an article 
she did not, over and over, proclaim utterly 
ruined, in a tone apparently indicating 
ground of serious complaint against some 
one who did not appear, though most of 
the things, to other eyes than hers, re- 
mained seemingly about as useful as before. 
In vain her brother sought to comfort her 
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with the assurance that there were worse 
losses at Culloden; she answered, that if 
he had not himself been specially favored 
in the recovery of Snowball, he would have 
made a much worse complaint about him 
alone than she did about all her losses; 
whereupon, being an honest man, and not 
certain that she spoke other than the truth, 
he held his peace. But he never made 
the smallest acknowledgment to Gibbie 
for the saving of the said Snowball: what 
could an idiot understand about gratitude ? 
and what use was money to a boy who did 
not set his life at a pin’s fee? But he 
always spoke kindly to him thereafter, 
which was more to Gibbie than anything 
he could have given him; and when a 
man is content, his friends may hold their 
ace. 

The next day Jean had her dinner 
strangely provided. As her brother wrote 
to a friend in Glasgow, she “ found at the 
back of the house, and all lying in a heap, 
a handsome dish of trout, a pike, a hare, 
a partridge, and a turkey, with a dish 
of potatoes, and a dish of turnips, all 
brought down by the burn, and deposited 
there for the good of the house, except the 
turkey, which, alas! was one of her own 
favorite flock.” * 

In the afternoon Gibbie reappeared at 
the Mains, and Robert and Janet set out at 
once to go home with him. It was a long 
journey for them — he had to take them so 
many rounds. They rested at several 
houses, and saw much misery on their way. 
It was night before they arrived at the 
cottage. They found it warm and clean 
and tidy: Ginevra had, likea true lady, 
swept the house that gave her shelter: 
that ladies often do; and perhaps it is yet 
more their work in the world than they 
fully understand. For Ginevra, it was 
heavenly bliss to her to hear their approach- 
ing footsteps; and before she left them 
she had thoroughly learned that the poor- 
est place where the atmosphere is love, is 
more homely, and by consequence more 
heavenly, than the most beautiful even, 
where law and order are the elements su- 
preme. 

“‘ Eh, gien I had only had faith an’ bid- 
den !” said Janet to herself as she entered; 


* See Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s account of the 
Morayshire Floods in 1829 (1st Ed., p. 181.)—an en- 
chanting book, especially to one whose earliest memo- 
ries are interwoven with water-floods. For details in 
such kind here given, I am muchindebted toit. Again 
and again, as I have been writing, has it rendered me 
miserable—my tale showing so flat and poor beside 
‘ir Thomas’s narrative. nown to me from child- 
hood, it wakes in me far more wonder and pleasure 
now, than it did even in the days when the marvel of 
things came more to the s 
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and to the day of her death she never 
ceased to bemoan her too hasty desertion 
of “the “wee hoosie upo’ the muckle 
rock.” 

As to the strange woman’s evident 
knowledge concerning Gibbie, she could do 
nothing but wait—fearing rather than 
hoping ; but she had got so far above time 
and chance, that nothing really troubled 
her, and she could wait quietly. At the 
same time it did not seem likely they would 
hear anything more of the woman her- 
self: no one believed she could have 
gone very far without being whelmed, 
or whumled as they said, in the fierce 
waters. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. SCLATER. 


It may be remembered that, upon Gib- 
bie’s disappearance from the city, great 
interest was felt in his fate, and such ques- 
tions started about the boy himself as 
moved the Rev. Clement Sclater to gather 
all the information at which he could ar- 
rive concerning his family and history. 
That done, he proceeded to attempt inter- 
esting in his unknown fortunes those rela- 
tives of his mother whose existence and 
residences he had discovered. In this, 
however, he had met with no success. At 
the house where she was born, there was 
now no one but a second cousin, to whom 
her brother, dying unmarried, had left the 
small estate of Withrops, along with the 
family contempt for her husband, and 
for her because of him, inasmuch as, by 
marrying him, she had brought disgrace 
upon herself, and upon all her people. So 
said the cousin to Mr. Sclater, but seemed 
himself nowise humbled by the disgrace 
he recognized, indeed almost claimed. As 
to the orphan, he said, to speak honestly, 
(as he did at least that once), the more en- 
tirely he disappeared, the better he would 
consider it—not that personaily he was 
the least concerned in the matter; only if, 
according to the Scripture, there were two 
more generations yet upon which had to be 
visited the sins of Sir George and Lady 
Galbraith, the greater the obscurity in 
which they remained, the less would be the 
scandal. The brother, who had taken to 
business, was the senior partner in a large 
ship-building firm at Greenock. This 
man, William Fuller Withrop by name — 
—Wilful Withrop the neighbors had 
nicknamed him—was a bachelor, and 
reputed rich. Mr. Sclater did not hear of 
him what roused very brilliant hopes. 
He was one who would demand more rea- 
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son than reasonable for the most reasona- 
ble of actions that involved parting with 
money: yet he had been known to do a 
liberal thing for a public object. Waste 
was so wicked that any other moral risk 
was preferable. Of the three, he would 
waste mind and body rather than estate. 
Man was made neither to rejoice nor to 
mourn, but to possess. To leave no stone 
unturned, however, Mr. Sclater wrote to 
Mr. Withrop. The answer he received 
was, that as the sister concerning whose 
child he had applied to him, had never 
been anything but a trouble to the family; 
as he had no associations with her mem- 
ory save those of misery and disgrace; as, 
before he left home, her name had long 
ceased to be mentioned among them; and 
as her own father had deliberately and ab- 
solutely disowned her because of her ob- 
stinate disobedience and wilfulness, it 
could hardly be expected of him, and in- 
deed would ill become him, to show any 
lively interest in her offspring. Still, al- | 
though he could not honestly pretend to 
the smallest concern about him, he had, 
from pure curiosity, made inquiry of corre- 
spondents with regard to the boy; from 
which the resulting knowledge was, that 
he was little better than an idiot, whose 
character, education, and manners, had 
been picked up in the streets. Nothing, 
he was satisfied, could be done for such a 
child, which would not make him more 
miserable, as well as more wicked, than he 
was already. Therefore, etc., etc., etc. 
Thus failing, Mr. Sclater said to himself 
he had done all that could be required of 
him —and he had indeed taken trouble. 
Nor could anything be asserted, he said 
further to himself, as his duty in respect 
of this child, that was not equally his duty 
in respect of every little wanderer in the 
streets of his parish. Thata child’s ances- 
tors had been favored above others, and 
had so misused their advantages that their 
last representative was left in abject pov- 
erty, could hardly be a reason why that 
child, born, in more than probability, with 
the same evil propensities which had ruined 
them, should be made an elect object of 
favor. Who was he, Clement Sclater, to 
intrude upon the divine prerogative, and 
presume to act on the doctrine of election ! 
Was a child with a Sir to his name, any- 
thing more in the eyes of God than a child 
without a name atall? Would any title — 
even that of Earl or Duke, be recognized 
in the kingdom of heaven? His relatives 
ought to do something: they failing, of 
whom could further requisition be made? 
There were vessels to honor and vessels 
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to dishonor: to which class this one be- 
longed, let God in his time reveal. A 
duty could not be passed on. It could 
not become the duty of the minister of a 
parish, just because those who ought and 
could, would not, to spend time and money, 
to the neglect of his calling, in hunting up 
a boy whom he would not know what to 
do with if he had him, a boy whose home 
had been with the dregs of society. 

In justice to Mr. Sclater, it must be 
mentioned that he did not know Gibbie, 
even by sight. There remains room, how- 
ever, for the question, whether, if Mr. 
Sclater had not been the man to change 
his course as he did afterwards, he would 
not have acted differently from the first. 

One morning, as he sat at breakfast with 
his wife, late Mrs. Bonniman, and cast, as 
is, I fear, the rude habit of not a few hus- 
bands, not a few stolen glances, as he ate, 
over the morning paper, his eye fell upon 
a paragraph announcing the sudden death 
of the well-known William Fuller With- 
rop, of the eminent ship-building firm 
of Withrop and Playtell, of Greenock. 
Until he came to the end of the paragraph, 
his cup of coffee hung suspended in mid 
air. Then down it went untasted, he 
jumped from his seat, and hurried from 
the room. For the said paragraph ended 
with the remark, that the not unfrequent 
incapacity of the ablest of business men 
for looking the inevitable in the face with 
coolness sufficient to the making of a will, 
was not only a curious fact, but in the 
individual case a pity, where two hundred 
thousand pounds was concerned. Had 
the writer been a little more philosophical 
still, he might have seen that the faculty 
for making money by no means involves 
judgment in the destination of it, and that 
the money may do its part for good and 
evil without, just as well as with a will at 
the back of it. 

But though this was the occasion, it 
remains to ask what was the cause of 
the minister’s precipitancy. Why should 
Clement Sclater thereupon spring from 
his chair in such a state of excitement 
that he set his cup of coffee down upon its 
side instead of its bottom, to the detriment 
of the tablecloth, and of something besides, 
more unquestionably the personal property 
of his wife? Why was it that, heedless of 
her questions, backed although they were 
both by just anger and lawful curiosity, he 
ran straight from the room and the house, 
nor stayed until, at one and the same mo- 
ment, his foot was on the top step of his 
lawyer’s door, and his hand upon its bell? 
No doubt it was somebody’s business, and 





perhaps it might be Mr. Sclater’s to find 
the heirs of men who died intestate ; but 
what made it so indubitably, so emphati- 
cally, so individually, so pressingly Mr. 
Sclater’s, that he forgot breakfast, table- 
cloth, wife, and sermon, all together, that 
he might see to this boy’s rights? Surely 
if they were rights, they could be in no 
such imminent danger as this haste seemed 
to signify. Was it only that he might be 
the first in the race to right him ?—and if 
so, then again, why? Was it a certainty 
indisputable, that any boy, whether such 
an idle tramp as the minister supposed this 
one to be or not, would be redeemed by 
the heirship of the hugest of fortunes? 
Had it, some time before this, become at 
length easier for a rich boy to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven? Or was it that, 
with au his honesty, all his religion, all his 
churchism, all his protestantism, and his 
habitual appeal to the word of God, the 
minister was yet a most reverential wor- 
shipper of Mammon — not the old god 
mentioned in the New Testament, of 
course, but a thoroughly respectable mod- 
ern Mammon, decently dressed, perusing 
a subscription list? No doubt justice 
ought to be done, and the young man over 
at Roughrigs was sure to be putting in a 
false claim, but where were the lawyers, 
whose business it was? There was no 
need of a clergyman to remind them of 
their duty where the picking of such a 
carcase was concerned. Had Mr. Sclater 
ever conceived the smallest admiration or 
love for the boy, I would not have made 
these reflections; but, in his ignorance of 
him and indifference concerning him, he 
believed there would at least be trouble in 
proving him of approximately sound mind 
and decent intellect. What then, I repeat 
and leave it, did all this excitement on the 
part of one of the iron pillars of the church 
indicate ? 

From his lawyer he would have gone at 
once to Mistress Croale — indeed I think 
he would have gone to her first, to warn 
her against imparting what information 
concerning Gibbie she might possess to 
any other than himself, but he had not an 
idea where she might even be heard of. 
He had cleansed his own parish, as he 
thought, by pulling up the tare, contrary to 
commandment, and throwing it into his 
neighbor’s, where it had taken root, and 
grown a worse tare than before; until at 
length, she who had been so careful over 
the manners and morals of her drunkards, 
was a drunkard herself and a wanderer, 
with the reputation of being a far worse 
woman than she really was. For some 
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years now she had made her living, one 
poor enough, by hawking small household 
necessities; and not unfrequently where 
she appeared, the housewives bought of 
her because her eyes, and her nose, and an 
undefined sense of evil in her presence, 
made them shrink from the danger of of- 
fending her. But the real cause of the 
bad impression she made was, that she was 
sorely troubled with what is, by huge dis- 
courtesy, called a bad conscience — being 
in reality a conscience doing its duty so 
well that it makes the whole house uncom- 
fortable. 

On her next return to the Daurfoot, as 
the part of the city was called where now 
she was most at home, she heard the as- 
tounding and welcome news that Gibbie 
had fallen heir to a large property, and 
that the reward of one hundred pounds — 
a modest sum indeed, but where was the 
good of wasting money thought Mr. Scla- 
ter — had been proclaimed by tuck of 
drum, to any one giving such information 
as should lead to the discovery of Sir Gil- 
bert Galbraith, commonly known as wee 
Sir Gibbie. A description of him was 
added, and the stray was so kenspfeckle, 
that Mrs. Croale saw the necessity of haste 
to any hope of advantage. She had noth- 
ing to guide her beyond the fact of Sir 
George’s habit, in his cups, of referring to 
the property on Daurside, and the assur- 
ance that with the said habit Gibbie must 
have been as familiar as herself. With 
this initiative, as she must begin some- 
where, and could prosecute her business 
anywhere, she filled her basket and set out 
at once for Daurside. There, after a good 
deal of wandering hither and thither, and 
a search whose fruitlessness she probably 
owed to too great caution, she made the 
desired discovery unexpectedly and mar- 
vellously, and left behind her in the valley 
the reputation of having been on more 
familiar terms with the flood and the causes 
of it, than was possible to any but one who 
kept company worse than human. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MUCKLE HOOSE. 


THE next morning, Janet felt herself in 
duty bound to make inquiry concerning 
those interested in Miss Galbraith. She 
made therefore the best of her way with 
Gibbie to the MWuckle Hoose, but, as the 
latter expected, found it a ruin in a wilder- 
ness. Acres of trees and shrubbery had 
disappeared, and a hollow waste of sand 
and gravel was in their place. What was 
left of the house stood on the edge of a 





red gravelly precipice of fifty feet in height, 
at whose foot lay the stones of the kitchen- 
wing, in which had been the room whence 
Gibbie carried Ginevra. The newer part 
of the house was gone from its very roots ; 
the ancient portion, all innovation wiped 
from it, stood grim, desolated, marred, and 
defiant as of old. Not a sign of life was 
about the place; the very birds had fled. 
Angus had been there that same morning, 
and had locked or nailed up every possible 
entrance: the place looked like a ruin of 
centuries. With difficulty they got down 
into the gulf, with more difficulty crossed 
the burn, clambered up the rocky bank on 
the opposite side, and knocked at the door 
of the gamekeeper’s cottage. But they 
saw only a little girl, who told them her 
father had gone to find the laird, that her 
mother was ill in bed, and Mistress Mac- 
Farlane on her way to her own people. 

It came out afterwards that when Angus 
and the housekeeper heard Gibbie’s taps 
at the window, and, looking out, saw no- 
body there, but the burn within a few yards 
of the house, they took the warning fora 
supernatural interference to the preserva- 
tion of their lives, and fled at once. Pass- 
ing the foot of the stair, Mistress Mac- 
Farlane shrieked to Ginevra to come, but 
ran on without waiting a reply. They told 
afterwards that she left the house with 
them, and that, suddenly missing her, they 
went back to look for her, but could find 
her nowhere, and werg just able to make 
their second escape with their lives, hear- 
ing the house fall into the burn behind 
them. Mistress MacFarlane had been 
severe as the law itself against lying among 
the maids, but now, when it came to her 
own defence where she knew herself 
wrong, she lied just like one of the wicked. 

“ My dear missie,” said Janet when they 
got home, “ye maun write to yer father, 
or he’ll be oot o’ ’s wuts aboot ye.” 

Ginevra wrote therefore to the duke’s, 
and to the laird’s usual address in London 
as well; but he was on his way from the 
one place to the other when Angus over- 
took him, and received neither letter. 

Now came to the girl a few such days of 
delight, of freedom, of life, as she had 
never even dreamed of. She roamed 
Glashgar with Gibbie, the gentlest, kind- 
est, most interesting of companions. 
Wherever his sheep went, she went too, 
and to many places besides—some of 
them such strange, wild, terrible places, as 
would have terrified her without him. 
How he startled her once by darting off a 
rock like a seagull, straight, head-foremost, 
into the Death-pot! She screamed witb 
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horror, but he had done it only to amuse 
her; for, after what seemed to her a fear- 
ful time, he came smiling up out of the 
terrible darkness. What a brave, beauti- 
ful boy he was! He never hurt anything, 
and nothing ever seemed to hurt him. 
And what a number of things he knew! 
He showed her things on the mountain, 
things in the sky, things in the pools and 
streams wherever they went. He did bet- 
ter than tell her about them; he made her 
see them, and then the things themselves 
told her. She was not always certain she 
saw just what he wanted her to see, but 
she always saw something that made her 
glad with knowledge. He had a New 
Testament Janet had given him, which he 
carried in his pocket, and when she joined 
him, for he was always out with his sheep 
hours before she was up, she would gen- 
erally find him seated on a stone, or lying 
in the heather, with the little book in his 
hand, looking solemn and sweet. But the 
moment he saw her, he would spring mer- 
rily up to welcome her. It were indeed an 


argument against religion as strong as sad, 
if one of the children the kingdom spe- 
cially claims, could not be possessed by 
the life of the Son of God without losing 
his simplicity and joyousness. Those of 
my readers will be the least inclined to 


doubt the boy, who, by obedience, have 
come to know its reward. For obedience 
alone holds wide the door for the entrance 
of the spirit of wisdom. There was as 
little to wonder at in Gibbie as there was 
much to love and admire, for from the mo- 
ment when, yet a mere child, he heard 
there was such a one claiming his obedi- 
ence, he began to turn to him the hearing 


ear, the willing heart, the ready hand. The |- 


main thing which rendered this devotion 
more easy and natural to him than to oth- 
ers was, that, more than in most, the love 
of man had in him prepared the way of the 
Lord. He who so loved the sons of men 
was ready to love the Son of Man the mo- 
ment he heard of him; love makes obedi- 
ence a joy; and of him who obeys all 
heaven is the patrimony—he is fellow- 
heir with Christ. 

On the fourth day, the rain, which had 
been coming and going, finally cleared off, 
the sun was again glorious, and the farm- 
ers began to hope a little for the drying 
and ripening of some portion of their 
crops. Then first Ginevra asked Gibbie 
to take her down to Glashruach; she 
wanted to see the ruin they had described 
to her. When she came near, and notions 
changed into visible facts, she neither wept 
nor wailed. She felt very miserable, it is 
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true, but it was at finding that the evident 
impossibility of returning thither for a long 
time woke in her pleasure and not pain. 
So utterly altered was the look of every- 
thing, that had she come upon it unex- 
pectedly, she would not have recognized 
either place or house. They went up toa 
door. She seemed never to have seen it; 
but when they entered, she knew it as one 
from the hall into a passage, which, with 
what it led to, being gone, the inner had 
become an outer door. A quantity of sand 
was heaped up in the hall, and the wainscot 
was wet and swelled and bulging. They 
went into the dining-room. It was a mis- 
erable sight — the very picture of the soul 
of adrunkard. The thick carpet was sod- 
hden —spongy like a bed of moss after 
heavy rains; the leather chairs looked dis- 
eased; the color was all gone from the 
table; the paper hung loose from the 
walls ; and everything lay where the water, 
after floating it about, had let it drop as it 
ebbed. 

She ascended the old stone stair which 
led to her father’s rooms above, went into 
his study, in which not a chair was out of 
its place, and walked towards the window 
to look across to where once had been her 
own chamber. But as she approached it, 
there, behind the curtain, she saw her 
father, motionless, looking out. She turned 
pale, and stood. Even at such a time, had 
she known he was in the house, she would 
not have dared set her foot in that room. 
Gibbie, who had followed and entered be- 
hind her, perceived her hesitation, saw and 
recognized the back of the laird, knew that 
she was afraid of her father, and stood 
also, waiting he knew not what. 

“Eh!” he said to himself, “her’s is no 
like mine! Nae mony has had fathers sae 
guid ’s mine.” 

Becoming aware of a presence, the laird 
half turned, and seeing Gibbie, imagined 
he had entered in a prowling way, suppos- 
ing the place deserted. With stately of- 
fence he asked him what he wanted there, 
and waved his dismissal. Then first he 
saw another, standing white-faced, with 
eyes fixed upon him. He turned pale also, 
and stood staring at her. The memory of 
that moment ever after disgraced him in 
his own eyes: for one instant of unreason- 
ing weakness, he imagined he saw a ghost 
— believed what he said he knew to be 
impossible. It was but one moment, but 
it might have been more, had not Ginevra 
walked slowly up to him, saying in a trem- 
bling voice, as if she expected the blame 
of all that had happened, “I couldn’t hel 





it, papa.” He took her in his arms, an 
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for the first time since the discovery of her 
atrocious familiarity with Donal, kissed 
her. She clung to him, trembling now 
with pleasure as well as apprehension. 
But, alas! there was no impiety in the 
faithlessness that pronounced such a joy 
too good to endure, and the end came yet 
sooner than she feared. For, when the 
father rose erect from her embrace, and 
was again the laird, there, to his amaze- 
ment, still stood the odd-looking, outland- 
ish intruder, smiling with the most imper- 
tinent interest! Gibbie had forgotten 
himself altogether, beholding what he took 
for a thorough reconciliation. 

“Go away, boy. You have nothing to 
do here,” said the laird, anger almost over- 
whelming his precious dignity. 

“ Oh papa!” cried Ginevra, clasping her 
hands, “ that’s Gibbie! He saved my life. 
I should have been drowned but for him.” 

The laird was both proud and stupid, 
therefore more than ordinarily slow to un- 
derstand what he was unprepared to hear. 

“T am much obliged to him,” he said 
haughtily ; “but there is no occasion for 
him to wait.” 

At this point his sluggish mind began to 
recall something : — why, this was tlie very 
boy he saw in the meadow with her that 
morning !— He turned fiercely upon him 
where he lingered, either hoping fora word 
of adieu from Ginevra, or unwilling to go 
while she was uncomfortable. 

“ Leave the house instantly,” he said, 
“or I will knock you down.” 

“© papa!” moaned Ginevra wildly — it 
was the braver of her that she was trem- 
bling from head to foot — “ don’t speak so 
to Gibbie. He isa good boy. It was he 
that Angus whipped so cruelly — long ago: 
I have never been able to forget it.” 

Her father was confounded at her pre- 
sumption: how dared she expostulate with 
him! She had grown a bold, bad girl! 
Good heavens! Evil communications ! 

“Tf he does not get out of this directly,” 
he cried, “ I will have him whipped again. 
— Angus.” 

He shouted the name, and its echo came 
back in a wild tone, altogether strange to 
Ginevra. She seemed struggling in the 
meshes of an evil dream. Involuntarily 
she uttered a cry of terror and distress. 
Gibbie was at her side instantly, putting 
out his hand to comfort her. She was just 
laying hers on his arm, scarcely knowing 
what she did, when her father seized him, 
and dashed him to the other side of the 
room. He went staggering backwards, 
vainly trying to recover himself, and fell, 
his head striking against the wall. The 
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same instant Angus entered, saw nothin 
of Gibbie where he lay, and approache 
his master. But when he caught sight of 
Ginevra, he gave a gasp of terror that 
ended in a broken yell, and stared as if he 
had come suddenly on the verge of the 
bottomless pit, while all round his head his 
hair stood out as if he had been electrified, 
Before he came to himself, Gibbie had 
recovered and risen. He saw now that he 
could be of no service to Ginevra, and that 
his presence only made things worse for 
her. But he saw also that she was un- 
happy about him, and that must not be. 
He broke into such a merry laugh — and 
it had need to be merry, for it had to do 
the work of many words of reassurance 
—that she could scarcely refrain from a 
half hysterical response as he walked from 
the room. The moment he was out of 
the house, he began to sing; and for many 
minutes, as he walked up the gulf hollowed 
by the Glashburn, Ginevra could hear the 
strange, other-world voice, and knew it was 
meant to hold communion with her and 
comfort her. 

“* What do you know of that fellow, An- 
gus ?” asked his master. 

“He’s the verra deevil himsel’, sir,” 
muttered Angus, whom Gibbie’s laughter 
had in a measure brought to his senses. 

“You will see that he is sent off the 
property at once — and for good, Angus,” 
said the laird. ‘“ His insolence is insuffer- 
able. The scoundrel!” 

On the pretext of following Gibbie, An- 
gus was only too glad to leave the room. 
Then Mr. Galbraith turned upon his daugh- 
ter. 

“ So, Jenny!” he said, with his loose lips 
pulled out straight, “that is the sort of a 


‘| companion you choose when left to your- 


self!—a low, beggarly, insolent scamp! 
— scarcely the equal of the brutes he has 
the charge of!” 

“They’re sheep, papa!” pleaded Gi- 
nevra, in a wail that rose almost to a 
scream. 

“I do believe the girl is an idiot !” said 
her father, and turned from her contempt- 
uously. i 

“1 think I am, papa,” she sobbed. 
“Don’t mind me. Let me go away, and I 
will never trouble you any more.” — She 
would go to the mountain, she thought, 
and be a sheperdess with Gibbie. 

Her father took her roughly by the arm, 
pushed her into a closet, locked the door, 
went and had his luncheon, and in the 
afternoon, having borrowed Snowball, took 
her just as she was, drove to meet the mail 
coach, and in the middle of the night was 
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set down with her at the principal hotel in 
the city, whence, the next morning, he set 
out early to find a school where he might 
leave her and his responsibility with her. 

When Gibbie knew himself beyond the 
hearing of Ginevra, his song died away, 
and he went home sad. The gentle girl 
had stepped at once from the day into the 
dark, and he was troubled for her. But 
he remembered that she had another father 
besides the laird, and comforted himself. 

When he reached home, he found his 
mother in serious talk with a stranger. 
The tears were in her eyes, and had been 
running down her cheeks, but she was calm 
and dignified as usual. 

“Here he comes!” she said as he en- 
tered. “The will o’ the Lord be dene — 
noo an’ for evermair! I’m at his biddin’. 
— An’ sae’s Gibbie.” 

It was Mr. Sclater. 
sailed her brander well. 


The witch had 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE LOGIC OF TOLERATION. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK, 


DuRING the past two years I have been 


trying in some six papers — published 
most of them in this review — to popular- 
ize a true and sober judgment of our mod- 
ern positive thought, and the power of our 
modern positive thinkers. At present, as 
we all know, the school is possessed of the 
greatest weight. It has become the most 
active force now at work in the world. It 
claims the entire direction of the human 
mind, and of all human progress. If its 
claims be not fully made good yet,. it 
boasts that before long they will be. And 
its strength is shown us by the fears of its 
enemies, even more clearly than by the 
hopes of its friends. Strength, however, 
is often nothing more than the reputation 
of strength; and it has been my aim to 
make clear, in the present case, how large- 
ly it consists of this. I am of course not 
speaking of the scientific school, in so far 
as it keeps within its own province. I am 
speaking of it only in so far as it quits this, 
and assumes to instruct the world upon 
wider matters— upon faith, and morals, 
and philosophy, or anything, in short, con- 
nected with the higher life of man. It has 
taught us many-facts, it is true, that bear 
upon all these, and that some day or other 
will enlarge our views concerning them. 
It is impossible to deny this; and no one 
desires to deny it. All I have tried to 
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make evident is, that those who have dis- 
covered the facts have been utterly in- 
competent to discern their true general 
bearing; and that though such men may be 
excellent servants to thought, they are very 
incapable masters of it. At present prac- 
tically they ave to a great extent its mas- 
ters; and I desire to show on how hollow 
a basis their supremacy rests; how unable 
they will be to maintain it against any 
rational attack; and that their security 
depends chiefly on an intellectual panic. 
Their position is this. They have made 
‘astonishing conquests in the physical 
world, and they come to us laden with 
spoils, and formidable with the prestige of 
conquerors. By a kind of coup a’état 
they have taken possession of the.spiritual 
world as well; and have ignorantly been 
working in it an incalculable ruin, by the 
aid of a false prestige. To destroy such 
prestige must be the first step in the right 
direction. And since, to do this, nothing 
is really needed beyond a moderate 
amount of calm and sober reasoning, anda 
moderately comprehensive view of philos- 
ophy and human life, I do not consider my- 
self presumptuous in my attempt to take a 
part in the work. 

I have therefore taken the chief philo- 
sophical doctrines of the school in ques- 
tion, and compared them with the views 
set forth by its teachers as to the charac- 
ter and the conduct of life. I have done 
this in some detail, and with what accuracy 
I might. I have tried to be precise in my 
use of words, to banish all vague phrases, 
and to try our “exact thinkers” by the 
rules of exact thought. I have taken 
their denials of God, of immortality, and in 
short of any supernatural order, and exam- 
ined on what these denials are based; and 
I have applied the same tests to all human 
life as well. The result has been to show 
that faith and morals are of one and the 
same substance ; and that the arguments 
that destroy the validity of the former, de- 
stroy the value of the latter. Our scien- 
tific philosophers have either established a 
great deal more than they imagine, or a 
great deal less. Their present position is 
at any rate untenable. It is both illogical 
and ludicrous. 

In attempting to make this evident, a 
certain element of personality has entered 
into my writings; but this element has 
been as small as possible, and what there 
is of it has been there of necessity. The 
spread of modern unbelief, and the ration- 
al character it is supposed to have, are due 
largely to the personal character of its chief 
exponents —their character as excellent 
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men, and as clear and profound thinkers. 
That they are excellent and estimable men 
no one would deny; nor in any case would 
there be any call todoso.* But there is 
a distinct call to reduce to their true di- 
mensions the other qualities with which 
they are so largely credited. I have there- 
fore not hesitated in my attempt to make it 
evident that the men who are es 
themselves to the world now, as types an 
organs of clear and exact thinking, and as 
masters of all the vital knowledge that is 
yet attainable, are men really whose prov- 
ince of knowledge is an extremely small 
and limited one, who outside that province 
are enlightened but by the merest smatter- 
ing of an education, and whose thinking on 
general matters is that rather of a bewil- 
dered woman than a keen and collected 
man. They themselves have often made 
charges of just the same nature against 
their opponents ; so that they must admit 
that to make them is perfectly legitimate, 
and, if they can be substantiated, eminently 
useful. I am quite willing to agree that 
they have themselves often made them 
both with justice and utility. I have been 
trying to show only that they can be re- 
torted back on the makers with greater 
justice, and with a far deeper meaning. I 
will take one example of the kind of charge 
I allude to. Let aman, says Dr. Tyndall, 
once get a “real scientific grasp” of the 
ways of nature, and “he will see and feel 
what drivellers even men of strenuous in- 
tellect may become, through exclusively 
dwelling and dealing with theological chi- 
meras.” To this I answer, let a man once 
get even a moderate grasp of the nature of 
human knowledge, the motives of human 
action, and the analysis of human emotion, 
and he will see what drivellers even men of 
strenuous intellect may become, when they 
confront the problems of life, through ex- 
Clusively dwelling and dealing with the 
phenomenal conditions of it. 

My attempt, in my previous essays, to 
make this position good, has been neces- 
sarily, from their form and the circum- 
stances of their publication, a very incom- 
plete one, and there is one omission which 
I wish to supply here in this my conclud- 
ing paper. Hitherto I have criticised the 


* In making such observations as these, it is the En- 
glish scientific school that I must be understood to 
allude to. Of the same school on the Continent I can- 
not speak with the same knowledge or confidence. 
But it is not too much to say, as a general statement, 
that the scientific materialism of the present century 
owes much of the rapidity and ease of its victories to 
the fact that none of its most eminent exponents have 
done anything openly, either by word or by example, to 
disturb or revolutionize the moral ideas and the moral 
ideals that are at present dominant. 





scientific school as though they were ex- 
press deniers of the supernatural. Most 
of them, however, I know, disavow such a 
position as this, and apparently lay much 
stress on their doing so. They do not 
deny, they say; they only refuse to affirm, 
They are not atheists, they are Agnostics, 
I myself consider that absolute doubt on 
such matters as these is practically equiv- 
alent to absolute denial ; and have, in pass- 
ing, several times said so. But such a 
mere expression of opinion is, of course, 
only provisional ; of itself it goes for noth- 
ing. And since the state of mind in ques- 
tion is the object, in the present day, of so 
much eloquent intellectual admiration, so 
much solemn intellectual ambition, and 
apparently, when attained to, is the source 
of such secure spiritual satisfaction, I pro- 
pose to devote a few pages to a “more de- 
tailed examination of it. Having done 
this, I shall pass on to a kindred question, 
or rather to the same question under a 
different aspect. Suspense of the religious 
judgment will be the subject in both cases ; 
but what I shall deal first with will be its 
theoretical aspect, which is called Agnos- 
ticism; what I shall deal with secondly 
will be its practical aspect, which is called 
toleration. Both essentially are one and 
the same thing. Agnosticism is theoreti- 
cal toleration; toleration is practical Ag- 
nosticism. 

The treatment of the first question has 
proved far easier than I had dared to hope 
it would. I had hardly begun to prepare 
the present paper when there appeared 
one from the pen of Dr. Tyndall, in the 
November number of this review, with the 
title of “Virchow and Evolution.” Dr. 
Tyndall there takes occasion to give a 
fresh summary of his philosophic views in 
general; and he has presented me, in so 
doing, with an example unexpectedly per- 
fect of the special position I am about to 
criticise. Nor is this allhe hasdone. He 
has presented me at the same time with 
examples also of nearly all those confu- 
sions in thought, and defects in education, 
with which, as I said before, I have been 
charging the school he ornaments. I shall 
hope, therefore, that whilst I am supple- 
menting my former criticisms, I may be 
able at the same time to illustrate and to 
justify them. 

Dr. Tyndall’s new paper—one might 
almost call it a manifesto — is a very com- 
prehensive one. My purpose will be best 
served by an abstract of the more general 
part of it, which purports to be a brief 
epitome of both the position and the teach- 
ing of modern scientific philosophy, so far 
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at least as Dr. Tyndall understands these ; 
and that he supposes his understanding of 
them to be typical, and to have some 
general significance, is shown by the fact 
that he dwells at considerable length on 
his own autobiography, and the details 
of that scientific education to which the 
breadth and clearness of his present in- 
sight are due. We shall evidently be 
dealing, therefore, with one who speaks 
with authority — with one who speaks not 
so much in his own name as in the name 
of modern science; and we will consider 
briefly what he has to tell us from the 
beginning. 

Dr. Tyndall’s first care is to distinguish 
the crude materialism of the past from the 
advanced materialism of the present; to 
explain where the difference lies between 
the two; and to show us that the theistic 
arguments that were once so cogent against 
the first are really beside the mark when 
they are still applied to the second. Ma- 
terialism in our day, he says, has been 
transmuted by an enlarged conception of 
matter. The matter of the traditional 
materialist was of itself a dead quiescent 
thing. The ultimate particles to which 
analysis was supposed to reduce it were 
void of every attribute except shape and 
size. And “hence,” says Dr. Tyndall, 
“the obvious inference when matter was 
observed to move. It was the vehicle of 
an energy not its own .. . the purely pas- 
sive recipient of the shock of the Divine.” 
But now all this is changed. Ultimate 
particles are for us quite other things than 
what they once were. They are things no 
longer of shape and size only. There is 
also in them a kind of inherent magnetism 
that is as much a part of their essence as 
size and shape are. In fact, it would be 
as accurate to say they are magnetisms 
with size and shape as to say they are sizes 
and shapes with magnetism. It is part, 
therefore, of their inalienable nature to be 
forever attracting and forever repelling 
one another; forever to be grouping to- 
gether into varying combinations; to be 
never at rest. Once let us grasp this 
notion, argues Dr. Tyndall, and the whole 
question will change its face for us. The 
matter we have to deal with, even when it 
seems inertest, is no longer dead, but 
sleeping. Since it lives, it is no longer 
inconceivable that it may be the parent of 
life; and therefore Dr. Tyndall says that 
he defines it “as that mysterious some- 
thing by which all [that we can have any 
knowledge of] has been accomplished.” 

This enlarged conception of matter may 
possibly be a quite legitimate one. We 


‘says, is very largely changed by it. 
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will, at any rate, take for granted that it is 
so, and go on to see what use, in the name 
of modern science, Dr. Tyndall makes of 
it. The scientific position, as he rightly 
The 
doctrine of evolution has already made 
superfluous the conception of an outside 
designer ; and the conception of motion as 
itself inherent in matter now makes equally 
superfluous the conception of an outside 
mover. And thus for the first time, be- 
yond the reach of question, the entire 
sensible universe is brought within the 
scope of the physicist. The old dualism 
of animate and inanimate nature might at 
first seem to be remaining. But undera 
closer scrutiny (from one point of view, at 
least) it completely vanishes. Everything 
that is, is motion. Life is nothing but 
motion of an infinitely complex kind. It 
is matter in its finest ferment. “We 
believe,” says Dr. Tyndall, “that every 
thought and every toclag has its definite 
mechanical correlative — that is, is accom- 
panied by a certain breaking up and re- 
marshalling of the atoms of the brain.” 
To trace out in detail all the processes is 
of course, he admits, infinitely beyond our 
powers, “ but the quality,” he says, “of the 
problem and of our powers, are, we be- 
lieve, so related, that a mere expansion of 
the latter would enable them to cope with 
the former.” Nowhere is there any break 
in nature; and “supposing,” says Dr. 
Tyndall, “a planet carved from the sun, 
set spinning round an axis, and sent re- 
volving round the sun at a distance equal 
to that of our earth,” science points to the 
conclusion that, as the mass cooled, it 
would flower out in places into such 
another race as ours —“ creatures of 
as large discourse,” and, like ourselves, 
“looking before and after.” The result 
is obvious. Every existing thing we can 
ever know or hope to know—the entire 
mental as well as the entire sensible world 
— the thoughts, the hopes, the knowledge, 
and the affections of man, as well as the 
animalcule in a drop of water, are all 
equally, on at least one side of them, fic- 
turable — that is, capable, as Dr. Tyndall 
says, of “distinct mental presentation.” 
AM are connected with certain special 
figures and with certain mechanical forces ; 
all have a certain bulk and a certain place 
in space, and can conceivably be gauged 
and detected by some scientific instru- 
ment. Faith, for instance, is a thing that 
from one side of it conceivably could be 
photographed ; or sanctity is a thing that 
could be detected by a spectroscope. And 
thus Dr. Tyndall argues that the only valid 
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test of truth is, “capacity for distinct mental 
presentation.” The non-picturable equals 
the non-existent. As for all our thoughts 
and feelings, let them seem never so im- 
material, each has had its counterpart in 
some “purely physical process;” and of 
all such “we can,” he says, “form a co- 
herent picture — the thrilling of the nerves, 
the discharging of the muscles, and all the 
subsequent motions of the organism. We 
are here dealing with material problems 
which are mentally presentable.” 

Our scheme of the universe would be 
thus complete and coherent if it were not 
for one thing —the unique phenomenon of 
consciousness. Here, says Dr. Tyndall, 
our former test fails us. Here, but here 
only, we are obliged to abandon it. Every 
fact of consciousness we know has a phys- 
ical side to it in the movements of the 
body; “but we can,” he says, “form no 
picture of how [it] emerges, either as a 
necessary link or as an accidental bye- 
product, of this series of actions.” 


The mechanical philosopher, as such [he 
goes on] will never place a state of conscious- 
ness and a group of molecules in the relation 
of mover and moved. Observation proves 
them to interact; but, in passing from one to 
the other, we meet a blank, which the logic of 
deduction is unable to fill. This, the reader 
will remember, is the conclusion at which 1 
arrived more than twenty years ago. I la 
bare unsparingly the central difficulty of the 
materialist, and tell him that the facts of ob- 
servation which he considers so simple, are 
“almost as difficult to be seized as the idea of 
a soul.” I go farther, and say in effect, “If 
you abandon the interpretation of grosser 
minds, who image the soul as a Psyche which 
could be thrown out of the window —an en- 
tity which is usually occupied we know not 
how among the molecules of the brain, but 
which on due occasion, such as the intrusion 
of a bullet or the blow of a club, can fly away 
into other regions of space—if, abandoning 
this heathen notion, you approach the subject 
in the only way in which approach is possible 
—if you consent to make your soul a poetic 
rendering of a phenomenon, which —as I have 
taken more pains than any one else to show 
you— refuses the yoke of ordinary physical 
laws, then I, for one, would not cbject to this 
exercise of ideality.”” I say it strongly, but 
with good temper, that the theologian who 
hacks and scourges me for putting the ques- 
tion in this light, is guilty of black ingratitude. 


Thus far, then, according to Dr. Tyn- 
dall, the position that science has won for 


us is this. If it were not for this one fact 
of human consciousness,* it might be fairly 
* I say Auman consciousness, because there is high 


scientific authority for the opinion that animals may, 
for aught we know to the contrary, be nothing more 
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said that we should have solved the prob- 
lem of existence. Matter as a rule (the 
following metaphor will, I think, be useful) 
is, as it were, silent. In so far as it re- 
mains silent, we can explain all its conduct, 
But, under a certain special combination, 
is suddenly becomes vocal. The brain is, 
as it were, a musical instrument, out of 
which a tune emerges. Why does the 
tune emerge, or how does the tune emerge ? 
Here is the difficulty; and here are two 
uestions, to both of which, says Dr. Tyn- 
all, science can give no answer. Let us 
separate these two questions, and then 
treat them separately. What are they, 
then, and what is their exact bearing? 

The first is, why does the tune emerge? 
Why should matter ever have a voice at 
all? As confronted by this question, the 
position of science may be expressed 
thus. It may be compared to an engi- 
neer, with no knowledge of acoustics, who 
exhibits a steam-engine to us, and sets it 
working. He can explain to us every 
source and every secret of its movements ; 
but he cannot explain to us why, as it 
moves, it hums. 

And next, ow does the tune emerge? 
Let us here drop the metaphor of the 
steam-engine, as, if that were pressed too 
far, it might seem that the answer to this 
second question was begged by it. Let 


Y|us again compare the brain to an instru- 


ment, out of which some tune sounds to 
us; and then the second question will 
amount to this: Is the brain a piano, or 
a musical box? Or again, we may ex- 
press both questions in terms of the same 
metaphor; and the first question will be, 
why, when struck, are the piano-strings 
resonant? And the second will be, how 
is the mechanism moved that strikes them 
— by a musician, or by a revolving barrel? 
Here, then, are the two questions, and 
we may say with sufficient accuracy, the 
only two, that according to Dr. Tyndall, 
science has left unsolved; and in this view 
he is certainly right, to a very great de- 
gree, and for the present we may take for 
granted that he is wholly right. One point, 
however, seems altogether to escape him; 
and that is what I shall now proceed to. 
It is true, as we have seen, that he sep- 
arates the two questions we are dealing 
with, but, at the same time, he confuses 
them. He failed to see that not only are 
they two questions, but that they belong 


than automata, with no consciousness whatever im- 
plied in their lives and actions. But, whatever we may 
think on this point, the matter is made simpler, and no 
point is lost, by putting them—in this connection— 
out of the question, 
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to two different worlds, and that certainty 
or doubt about either of them means two 
very different things. 

As to the first question, why is it that 
the brain is the organ of consciousness ? 
—here is a point on which, so far as 
our practical views go, we can rest con- 
tent in ignorance. And if any theologian 
“hacks and scourges” Dr. Tyndall for 
his views thus far, he must, beyond all 
doubt, be a very foolish theologian indeed. 
The whole bearing of this matter Dr. Tyn- 
dall seems to strangely magnify, and he 
fancies himself assaulted by opponents who 
in reality have no existence. Let a man 
be never so theological, and never so 
pledged to a faith in myths and mysteries, 
he would not have the least interest in 
denying that the brain, though we know 
not how, is, for us, the only organ of 
thought, of mind, or of spirit. Let him 
have never so firm a faith in an immor- 
tal life, yet he knows that this immortal 
has certainly put on mortality, through an 
inexplicable contact with matter; and his 
faith is not in the least shaken by learning 
that this point of contact is the brain. 
He may admit with the utmost readiness 
that the brain is the only instrument 
through which the sfiritual life is made 
at the same time Auman life; and that the 
moral state of a saint might conceivably be 
detected by a spectroscope. At first 
sight, doubtless, this may appear some- 
what startling ; but there is nothing really 
in it that is either strange or formidable. 
Dr. Tyndall says that the view indicated 
can, “he thinks,” be maintained “ against 
all attack.” But why he should apprehend 
an attack at all, and why he should only 
“think” that it would be unsuccessful, it 
is somewhat hard to conceive. To say 
that a spectroscope as applied to the brain 
might conceivably detect such a thing as 
sanctity, is little more than to say that our 
eyes so applied to a face can actually detect 
such a thing as anger. There is nothing 
in that doctrine to alarm the most mystical 
of believers. In the completeness with 
which it is now brought before us, it is 
doubtless new, and will doubtless tend 
presently to clarify human thought. But 
no one need fear to accept it as a truth; 
and probably before long we shall all ac- 
ceptitas a truism. It is not denying the 
existence of a soul, to say that it cannot 
Stir in matter, without leaving some im- 
press on matter, any more than it is deny- 
ing the existence of a pianist to say that 
he cannot play to us without striking the 
notes of his piano. Dr. Tyndall then need 
hardly have used so much emphasis and 





iteration in affirming that “every thought 
and every feeling has its definite mechan- 
ical correlative, and is accompanied by a 
certain breaking up and re-marshalling the 
atoms of the brain.” And he is no more 
likely to be “hacked and scourged” for 
doing so than he would be for affirming 
that every note we hear in a piece of music 
has its definite physical correlative in the 
mechanics of the piano —that it is accom- 
panied by a depression and a rising again 
of some particular key. In his views thus 
far the whole world may agree with him; 
and when he says this, and when he in- 
forms us that in these views there is still 
involved a mystery, it may rather be said 
that he agrees with the world, than that 
the world agrees with him. The passage 
to mind from matter is, Dr. Tyndall says, 
unthinkable. The common sense of man- 
kind has always said the same. We have 
here something, not which we are doubtful 
how to explain, but which we cannot ex- 
plain at all. We have not to choose or 
halt between alternative conjectures ; for 
there are absolutely no conjectures to halt 
between. We are now, as to this point, 
in the same state in which we always have 
been. We are in theoretical ignorance, 
but in no practical perplexity. 

But now let us pass on to the second 
question, and it will appear that the whole 
case is different. We will first see how 
this question is put and treated by Dr. 
Tyndall; and we will then examine what 
his treatment comes to. Is it true, he 
asks, that, as many physicists hold it is, 
“the physical processes are complete in 
themselves, and would go on just as the 
do, if consciousness were not at all impli- 
cated,” as an engine would go on working, 
even though it did not hum, or as a mu- 
sical box would go on playing even though 
there were no ear to listen to it? Or, “do 
states of consciousness enter as links into 
the chain of antecedence and sequence, 
which gives rise to bodily actions?” And 
here comes Dr. Tyndall’s answer. “ Speak- 
ing for myself,” he says, “I have no power 
of imagining such states interposed be- 
tween the molecules of the brain, and 
influencing the transference of motion 
among the molecules. The thing e/udes 
all mental presentation. But,” he adds, 
“the production of consciousness by mo- 
lecular motion is to me quite as unpresent- 
able to the mental vision, as the production 
of molecular motion by consciousness. If 
I reject one result I reject both. /, how- 
ever,” and here Dr. Tyndall rises to his 
highest pitch of sublimity, with all the 
adjuncts of capitals and italics, —“/, how- 
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ever, reject neither, and thus stand in the 
presence of two Incomprehensibles, in- 
stead of one Incomprehensible.” 

Now what does all this mean? There 
is one meaning of which the words are 
capable, which would make them perfectly 
clear and coherent; but that meaning, as 
we shall see presently, cannot possibly be 
Dr. Tyndall’s. They would be perfectly 
clear and coherent if he meant this — that 
the brain was a natural instrument, in the 
hands of a supernatural player; but that 
why the instrument should be able to be 
played upon, and how the player should be 
able to play on it, were both matters on 
which he could throw no light. But else- 
where he tells us expressly that he does 
not mean this. This, he expressly says, 
“is the interpretation of grosser minds,” 
which science will not for a moment per- 
mit us to retain. The brain contains no 
“entity,” “usually occupied, we know not 
how, among its molecules,” but separable 
from them. This, he tells us, is a “ hea- 
then” notion, and until we abandon it, 
“no approach to the subject is possible.” 
What does he mean then, when he tells us 
he rejects “neither result,” when he tells 
us that he believes that molecular motion 
produces consciousness, and also that con- 
sciousness in its turn again produces molec- 
ular motion? when he tells us distinctly of 
these two, that “observation proves them 
to interact”? If such language as this 
means anything, it must have reference to 
two distinct forces, one material and the 
other immaterial. Indeed, does he not 
himself say so? Does he not tell us that 
one of the beliefs he does not reject is the 
belief in “states of consciousness zzfer- 
posed between the molecules of the brain, 
and influencing the transference of motion 
among the molecules”? It is clear, then, 
that these states are not molecules — in 
other words, they are not material. But if 
not material, what are they, acting on mat- 
ter, and yet distinct from matter? What 
can they belong to, but that “heathen” 
thing the soul — that entity, “‘ which could 
be thrown out of the window,” which Dr. 
Tyndall says elsewhere, science forbids us 
to believe in? Surely, for an exact think- 
er, this is thought in a strange confusion. 
He has spiritualized materialism by an 
enlarged definition of matter; he has de- 
fined it as “that mysterious something ” 
by which all that is is accomplished, and 
yet here we find him, in the face of this, 
declaring his belief in some second mys- 
tery as well. And for what reason? This 
is the strangest thing of all. He believes 
in the second Incomprehensible, decause 
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he believes in the first Incomprehensible, 
“If I reject one,” he says, “I must reject 
both. I, however, reject neither.” But 
why? Because one undoubted fact is a 
mystery, is every mystery an undoubted 
fact? Such is Dr. Tyndall’s logic in this 
remarkable utterance ; and if this logic be 
valid, we can at once prove to him the 
truth of the Christian Trinity, and a vari- 
ety of other “heathen” doctrines also, 
But it is evident that, if applied in this 
way, such an argument would fail to move 
him. No one could be so quick as he to 
detect the futility of it. What shall we 
say of him then, when he applies it in his 
own way? We can say simply this — that 
his mind, for the time being, is in a state 
of such confusion that he is incapable 
really of clearly meaning anything. What 
his position logically must be, what in other 
moments he avows it to be, is plain enough. 
It is essentially that of a man confronted 
by one Incomprehensible only, not con- 
fronted by two. But, looked at in certain 
ways, or rather looked from in certain 
ways, this position seems to stagger him. 
The problem of existence reels and grows 


dim before him; and he fancies he detects 


the presence of his two Incomprehensibles, 
when he has really only seen one Incom- 
prehensible double. If this be not his 
case, it must be one that, intellectually, is 
even weaker than this. It must be that, 
not of a man with a single coherent the- 
ory, which his intellect in its less vigorous 
moments sometimes relaxes its hold upon; 
but it must be that of a man with two hos- 
tile theories, which he vainly imagines to 
be one, and which he inculcates alternately, 
each with an equal emphasis. 

This bewilderment I impute to Dr. Tyn- 
dall is so important and so characteristic 
of the whole school he belongs to, that I 
must pause a moment longer to illustrate 
its reality, no matter to what cause we at- 
tribute it — to his vacillation between two 
theories, or his intermittent grasp of one. 

Although he has proclaimed so loudly 
that the emergence of consciousness from 
matter must forever remain a mystery, he 
yet shows indications of a hope that it may 
still be solved. He thus quotes with ap- 
proval, and with an implication that he 
leans himself to the view expressed in 
them, the following words of Ueberweg, 
whom he calls “one of the subtlest heads 
that Germany has produced.” 


What happens in the brain [says Ueberweg] 
would, in my opinion, not be possible, if the 
process which here appears in its greatest 
concentration did not obtain generally, only in 
a vastly diminished degree. Take a pair of 
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mice and a cask of flour. By copious nourish- 
ment the animals increase and multiply, and 
in the same proportion sensations and feelings 
augment. The quantity of these latter pos- 
sessed by the first pair is not simply diffused 


among their descendants, for in that case the- 


last would feel more feebly than the first. The 
sensations and the feelings must necessarily be 
referred back to the flour, where they exist, 
weak and pale it is true, and not concentrated, 
as in the brain. 


“We may not,” Dr. Tyndall adds by 
way of a gloss to this, “ be able to taste or 
smell alcohol in a tub of fermented cher- 
ries, but by distillation we obtain from them 
concentrated Kirschwasser. Hence Ue- 
berweg’s comparison of the brain toa still, 
which concentrates the sensation and feel- 
ing pre-existing, but diluted, in the food.” 

Let us now compare this with the fol- 
lowing. “Itis no explanation,” says Dr. 
Tyndall, “to say that objective and sub- 
jective are two sides of one and the same 
phenomenon. Why should phenomena 
have two sides? TZhere are plenty of mo- 
lecular motions which do not exhibit this 
two-sidedness. Does water think or feel 
when it runs into frost ferns upon a win- 
dow-pane? If not, why should the mo- 
lecular motions of the brain be yoked 
to this mysterious companion conscious- 
ness?” 

Here we have two views, diametrically 
opposed to each other, the one suggested 
with approval, and the other implied as his 
own, by the same writer, and in the same 
short essay. The first view is that con- 
sciousness is the general property of all 
matter, just as motion is. The second 
view is that consciousness is not the gen- 
eral property of matter, but the inexplica- 
ble property of the brain only. 

Here again we have a similar inconsist- 
ency. Upon one page Dr. Tyndall says 
that when we have “exhausted physics, 
and reached its very rim, a mighty mystery 
still looms beyond us. We have made no 
step towards its solution. And thus it wz// 
ever loom.” And on the opposite page he 
says this: “If,asked whether science has 
solved, or is likely i” our day to solve, the 
problem of the universe, I must shake my 
head in doubt.” 

Further, I will remind the reader of Dr. 
Tyndall’s arguments, some time since, 
against any outside designer or creator of 
the material universe. He argued that 
such did not exist, because his supposed 
action was not definitely presentable. He 
challenged the theist (the theist addressed 
at the time was Dr. Martineau) to give him 
some account of his God’s workings ; and 





“when he does this,” said Dr. Tyndall, 
“TI shall ‘demand of him an immediate 
exercise ’ of the power ‘of definite mental 
presentation.’ If he fails here, his case is 
at once disproved ; for nothing exists that 
is not thus presentable.” Let us compare 
this with his dealing with the fact of con- 
sciousness. Consciousness, he admits, is 
not thus presentable ; and yet conscious- 
ness, he admits, exists. 

Instances might be multiplied of the 
same vacillation and confusion of thought 
— the same inability to be constant to one 
train of reasoning. But those just given 
suffice. What weight can we attach toa 
man’s philosophy, who after telling us that 
consciousness may possibly be an inherent 
property of matter, of which “the receipt 
of reason is a himbeck only,” adds, in the 
same breath almost, that matter generally 
is certainly not conscious, and that con- 
sciousness comes to the brain we know not 
whence nor wherefore? What shall we 
say of a man who in one sentence tells us 
that it is impossible that science can ever 
solve the problem of life, and in the next 
sentence that it is doubtful if this impos- 
sibility will be accomplished within the 
next fifty years? —who argues that God 
is a mystery, and therefore God is a fiction ; 
who admits that consciousness is a fact, 
and yet proclaims that it isa mystery; and 
who says that the fact of matter producing 
consciousness being a mystery proves the 
mystery of consciousness acting on matter 
to be a fact ? 

But it would be in the highest degree 
untrue to suppose that Dr. Tyndall and 
his school have not, through all this, a dis- 
tinct logical meaning, if they could only 
see it clearly, and only resolve to stand by 
it. They have such a meaning —a very 
plain and significant one; and whenever 
they forget its significance, they do not 
mince matters in proclaiming it. They 
have the makings, in fact, among their 
doctrines (it may plausibly * be contended) 
of a coherent theory of the universe. But 
this theory is one which they shrink from 
looking fully in the face; and they try to 
persuade themselves that it is something 


* I say, it may be contended A/ausibly, because even 
this much is by no means certain. It is by no means 
certain, for instance, that motion may legitimately be 
included among the inherent properties of matter. 
This question, however, is far too large to be even 
touched on here. I can only remind the reader that 
our‘modern physicists may find that their facile manu- 
facture of enlarged definitions of matter involves a 
number of difficulties and questions of whose very ex- 
istence they are apparently unaware, and which theit 
whole training has left them incapable of appreciating. 
For the present, however, I provisionally take then 
whole position for granted. 
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other than it is. The theory in question 
is one of a univeral automatism, and in- 
volves an absolute denial of will. If our 
physicists accept this, they are entirely 
logical, and their conclusion stands firmly 
on their premisses, whether these latter be 
equally firm orno, Dr. Tyndall is right 
in saying that “an iron strength seems to 
belong to the logic which claims for the 
brain an automatic action uninfluenced by 
consciousness.” The production of con- 
sciousness as a bye-product may, as he 
says, be incomprehensible; still he admits 
that it is a fact; and by postulating the 
second incomprehensible, he simplifies and 
explains nothing; on the contrary, from 
his own point of view he confuses every- 
thing. As far as the needs of science go, 
this second incomprehensible is an entirely 
gratuitous hypothesis, and, as far as the 
logic of science goes, an entirely inadmis- 
sible one. 

Why then does Dr. Tyndall introduce 
it? Why, having so often told us that all 
that is is matter, does he then flourish in 
our face a something that is not material? 
Why, having “ rejected” an “ outside 
builder ” of the world, does he thus come 
back to us with an outside orderer of the 
brain? He would probably tell us that he 
does not do so, or that he does not mean 
todo so. And we may well believe him. 
The fault is, he does not know what he 
means. I will try to show him. 

First, he means something with which, 
as I have said, we may all agree. He 
means that matter moving under certain 
laws (which may possibly be part and 
parcel of its own essence) combines of 
itself after many changes into the human 
brain, every motion of which has some 
connection with consciousness, and corre- 
sponds to some state of it. And this fact 
is a mystery; though it may be questioned 
if it be more mysterious why matter whould 
think of itself than why it should move of 
itself. At any rate, thus far we are all 
agreed; and whatever mystery we may be 
dealing with, it is one, as I have said, that 
leaves us in ignorance, but not in doubt. 
The doubt comes in in the next step. We 
have then not to wonder at one fact, but 
to choose between two hypotheses. In 
either case the mystery is the same. The 
two hypotheses are these: Does con- 
sciousness emerge from the brain, or does 
it in any degree impregnate it from else- 
where? Is the brain a twig from which a 
leaf emerges, or is it a twig on which a 
bird alights ? 

This is the real question which Dr. 
Tyndall is in doubt about, and indeed the 
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only question. Are there two orders of 
things, or is there only one? And when 
he tells us that he is no dogmatist, that 
the question of the universe is too much 
for him, and that he stands dumb before 
it in a reverent and appreciative wonder, 
he only means that he will answer this 
question neither in one way nor another, 
He will neither maintain that there is one 
order of things only, and abide by that; 
nor maintain that there are two orders of 
things, and abide by that. Now the ques- 
tion to ask him, and the whole Agnostic 
school, is this: Why are they in this state 
of suspense? “ There is an iron strength 
in the logic,” as Dr. Tyndall himself says, 
that rejects altogether the second order. 
The hypothesis of its existence explains 
no fact of observation. The scheme of 
nature, if it cannot be wholly explained 
without it, can, at any rate, be explained 
better without it than with it. From the 
standpoint of the thinker who holds that 
all that is is matter, it seems a thing too 
superfluous, too unmeaning, to be even 
worth denial, And yet our modern Agnos- 
tics will not deny it : and the name Agnos- 
tic, that they are so proud of, means simply 
that they will not. Now why is this? 
Why this emphatic protestation on the 
part of our positive thinkers that there 
may exist a something, utterly unneeded 
by their system, and destructive of its 
completeness ? 

The answer is plain.. Though their sys- 
tem does not need it, the moral value of 
life does. As to that value, they have 
certain foregone conclusions, which they 
cannot resolve to abandon, but which their 
system can make no room for. Twoalter- 
natives are offered them —to admit that 
life has not the meaning they thought it 
had, or that their system has not the com- 
pleteness they thought it had; and of 
these two alternatives they will accept 
neither. Let us consider the position. 
Here is the kind of question Dr. Tyndall 
and his school are faced with. Is all hu- 
man sorrow, they are asked, as involuntary 
and as meaningless as is sea-sickness? 
Have all the thoughts and all the feelings of 
humanity been but as the changing whirr 
of a wheel, which, if a little better adjusted, 
might continue spinning in silence? Are 
love and faith but distillations of what ex- 
ists diluted in mutton-chops and beer? and 
was the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness nothing but a molecular metamorpho- 
sis of the locusts and wild honey? Or 
have we after all been right in our old con- 
victions, and are our wills and our souls 
still left to us — these, and perhaps our God 
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also? Such questions are plain enough, 
and important enough. They are, in fact, 
the only questions that are of real impor- 
tance to man. And what do our exact 
thinkers answer — our thinkers whose rea- 
soning is to disperse the old darkness and 
usher in a new era of light? Their an- 
swer is —and they not only give it but 
boast of it— that they must shake their 
heads in doubt. It is true they tell us that 
it is but as men of science that they shake 
their heads. But Dr. Tyndall tells us what 
thisadmission means. “If the materialist 
is confounded,” he says, “and science ren 
dered dumb, who else is prepared with an 
answer ? Let us lower our heads and ac- 
knowledge our ignorance, priest and phi- 
losopher, one and all.” The facts, that is, 
of the materialist are the only facts we can 
be certain of ; and if questioned as to any- 
thing beyond these, the face of enlightened 
humanity is to be as that of an idiot coun- 
try lad who is asked the way and who 
could give no answer even if he under- 
stood the question. Let us illustrate the 
case by some example that is mentally pre- 
sentable. Some ruined girl, we will say, 
oppressed with a sense of degradation, 
comes to Dr. Tyndall and lays her case 
before him. “I have heard you area very 
wise man,” she says to him, “ and that you 
have proved that the priest is all wrong, 
who prepared me a oo ago for my con- 
firmation. Now tell me, I beseech you 
tell me, is mine really the desperate state 
I have been taught to think it is? May 
my body be likened to the temple of the 
Holy Ghost defiled? or do I owe it no 
more reverence than I owe the Alhambra 
Theatre? Am I guilty, and must I seek 
repentance ? or am I not guilty, and may I 
goon just as I please?” “ My dear girl,” 
Dr. Tyndall replies to her, “I must shake 
my head in doubt. Come, let us lower our 
heads, and acknowledge our ignorance as 
to whether you are a wretched girl or no. 
Materialism is confounded, and science 
rendered dumb, by questions such as 
yours; they can, therefore, never be an- 
swered, and must always remain open. I 
may add, however, that if you ask me per- 
sonally whether I consider you to be de- 
graded, I lean to the affirmative. But I 
can give you no reason in support of this 
judgment, so you may attach to it what 
value you will.” 

Such is the position of Agnostics, when 
brought face to face with the world. They 
are undecided only about one question, and 
this.is the one question which cannot be 
left undecided. Men cannot remain Ag- 
nostics as to beliefs that their actions must 
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depend upon any more than a man who is 
compelled to go on walking can refrain 
from choosing one road or other, when 
there are two open to him. Nor does it 
matter that our believing may in neither 
case amount to a complete certitude. It 
is sufficient that the balance of probability 
be on one side or the other. Two ounces 
will outweigh one ounce, quite as surely as 
a ton will. But what our philosophers pro- 
fess to teach us (in so far as they profess 
to be Agnostics, and disclaim being dogma- 
tists) is, that there is no balance either way. 
The message they shout to us is, that they 
have no message at all; and that because 
they are without one, the whole world isin 
the same condition. If the materialist is 
confounded, who else is prepared with an 
answer? 

But why are the materialists confound- 
ed? Why does it turn out that, after all 
their talk, they can tell us nothing of any 
practical import? It is because the one 
message they could give with authority, 
they do not dare to endorse when the 
foresee the results of it. They could tell 
us, and they could tell us with an “iron 
strength of logic,” that man is simply an 
automaton, and that his consciousness is 
nothing but the whirring of that automa- 
ton’s wheels. But they see that the new 
consciousness On man’s part that he was 
nothing more than this would indicate a new 
change in his mechanism, that would make 
the movements and the sound of it thence- 
forth very different. And they therefore 
seek a refuge in saying that he may be more 
than this. But what do they mean by may 
be? Do they mean that it is probable that 
man may have a will anda soul independent 
of matter — that the old “ gross ” and “ hea- 
then” notion is most likely the true one ? 
If they mean this —if they seriously and 
soberly mean it, and are prepared to advo- 
cate this belief as a sufficient basis of ac- 
tion, then their language strangely belies 
their meaning. They are not Agnostics; 
they are prepared to give us an answer. 
But if they do not mean this, they must 
mean the precise opposite to this. They 
will see, as exact and as scientific thinkers, 
that, if it be not practically certain that 
there is a supernatural order, it is practi- 
cally certain that there is not one. To say 
merely that it may exist, is but to put an 
ounce in one scale when there is a ton in 
another. For let us but look clearly at the 
needs of our conscious nature, and the full 
explanation arrived at of all the mechanical 
conditions of it, and we shall see that a be- 
lief in the supernatural, if it be not a neces- 
sity, is a superfluity — a gratuitous hypoth- 
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esis that encumbers everything, and that 
explains nothing. Which of these is it? 
Sooner or later our philosophers will have 
to decide. It is impossible for them to 
remain long in their present state of Ag- 
nosticism — that is, with their minds in a 
state of unstable equilibrium. 

Thus far I have been trying to show of 
Agnosticism, both how impossible it is to 
maintain it as a permanent attitude, and 
also, even were this possible, how unde- 
serving it would be of being dealt with as 
a thing of the least power in the world. It 
even takes away the value of that physical 
knowledge which its apostles profess to 
have, and reduces it to the trade secrets of 
a manufacturer, or the plaything of a spe- 
cialist. I am well aware of the incomplete- 
ness of my present treatment of the 
subject; and I trust it will be only a 
provisional substitute for a closer and more 
orderly criticism. But I print it here, as I 
have said already, as a supplement to my 
other papers, to justify my having ignored 
the physical school as Agnostics, having 
treated their teaching as a distinct dogma- 
tism of denial, and having charged them 
with not understanding fully either their 
own premisses or their own conclusions. 

And now having said thus much of this 
theoretical toleration, which we call Agnos- 
ticism, I shall pass on to the other side of 
the subject — to the practical Agnosticism 
which we call toleration. And as what I 
have said was a supplement to one line of 
argument used in my former papers, so 
what I am going to say now will be a sup- 
plement to another line of argument. In 
those papers I have not only pointed out 
that, to account at all for the value at pres- 
ent claimed for life, some supernatural -ele- 
ment or other must be claimed for it also, 
but that the belief in this supernatural, if 
it is to do any practical work in the world, 
must take some definite shape; and I 
urged that it is at least an open question 
whether this shape may not be found in 
Catholicism. That Church has many for- 
gotten elements of strength, which I did 
my best to indicate. It has also a number 
of apparent weaknesses, which I did my 
best to show were apparent only. But 
there are two of these latter that I left un- 
touched. One was the doubtful nature of 
the Church’s external history. The other 
was the Church’s attitude to the world 
outside herself. The former of these 
questions demands volumes instead of 
essays. But the latter is one that may be 
profitably dealt with here. One of the 


great virtues of the present day is said to 
be its tolerance. 


Men boast of it as a new 


and permanent conquest of our modern en- 
lightenment and progress; and this senti- 
ment is so general that even a number of 
Catholics share it. Still, whatever indi- 
vidual Catholics may think, it is supposed, 
and rightly, that it is not the sentiment of 
Catholicism ; and this is one of the chief 
reasons why Catholicism is in such bad 
odor with the essentially modern world. 
It is charged, and it is justly charged, with 
a fundamental intolerance. Now this 
charge, though justly made, is very wrongly 
interpreted. I shall therefore inquire briefly 
what it really means. And in doing this 
we may forget, at least at starting, that 
Catholicism is the religion we are dealing 
with. What has to be said will appl 

equally to any religion whatsoever which 
claims any special truth for its doctrines, 
and any saving value for a belief in them. 

First, then, let me make it quite clear 
what I here mean by intolerance; and I 
will not shrink from giving the word its 
fullest and most unpopular meaning. I 
mean by it, at least as I am now using it, 
potential persecution ; and by persecution 
I mean the use of coercive measures to 
restrain a man, if not from holding certain 
religious opinions, at all events from com- 
municating these opinions to others. Now 
such coercive measures can be applied 
only, when the religion that is ready to per- 
secute is allied to the State, and when in 
taking these measures the State will either 
act for, or protect it.” And therefore, when 
we say that a religion is intolerant, we 
mean that it would, if it could, apply the 
secular arm for the suppression of any in- 
— forces that might be dangerous to 
itself. 

And now let us ask what is implied in a 
man’s holding any dogmatic creed at all? 
He does not hold such a creed simply as 
a truth. ‘He of course thinks that it is 
true; but he thinks of it as truth of a spe- 
cial kind. He may, for instance, hold it 
true that “ Childe Harold ” has four cantos, 
or that there is no atmosphere in the 
moon. But though he holds each of these 
beliefs as firmly as he holds (let us say) 
that Christ died for him, their relation to 
himself is something very different. He 
might think men wrong for denying them, 
but he would gain nothing by restrainin 
such a denial, beyond the possible gratifi- 
cation of his own personal temper. But it 
is quite otherwise with the truths of his 
religion. These, he holds, are not truths 
only, but truths on the recognition of which 
our whole well-being depends. They are, 
as it were, not mere facts of astronomy, but 





facts of astronomy bearing on the practical 
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art of navigation. A creed he considers as 
the soul’s nautical almanac, and his own 
creed he considers to be the only correct 
edition. And he may look on his creed in 
this light for two reasons. He may con- 
sider that there is something salutary in 
the mere assent to its articles ; and he may 
consider this assent as of value also in its 
results upon practical conduct. We shall 
have to treat these two reasons separately 
by-and-by; but it is enough for the pres- 
ent, that for one or other, or for both of 
them, a creed is regarded by its adherents 
in the way I have just described. 

This being the case, let us suppose fora 
moment that an entire nation is unanimous 
in its assent to a single creed, and that on 
this creed the whole value of their lives 
depends for them. Considering it to be 
certainly true, they consider it necessarily 
to be the one legitimate conclusion of their 
moral and intellectual faculties; and any 
denial of it can therefore arise only from 
either moral obliquity or from intellectual 
imbecility. Suppose then that in such a 
nation, a man arises who does deny this 
creed, and who cannot be convinced that he 
is wrong in doing so. If he be not an im- 
moral man, nor an advocate of immorality, 
the nation will regard him but in one light 
— that of a man suffering from a kind of 
mental ophthalmia: as such, he will be 
nothing but an object of pity, and if his 
case be evidently incurable, he will simply 
be left alone. But, if it should appear that 
his disease not only afflicted him, but was 
ina high decree contagious, it is evident 
that the only possible course will be to pre- 
vent any further intercourse between him 
and his fellows. He must be placed in a 
kind of perpetual quarantine. A writer in 
the Pall Mall Gazette has very recently 
made some excellent remarks on cases of 
this kind. “ It is easy,” he says, “to say 
that opinion cannot be coerced. But this, 
in the first place, is true only of the small 
minority of mankind who are in the habit 
of thinking for themselves ; and secondly, 
if it were true, it would only show that in 
some cases persecution is too late to be 
effectual. Not cure but prevention is the 
main object. A disease may be incurable 
as to the individual it has once fastened 
on, and yet the infection may be cut off by 
sanitary police.” 


Now here are intolerance and persecu-' 


tion exemplified in their simplest form; 
and if we consider them in this form, their 
true character will readily become appar- 
ent. No matter what the creed be of the 
nation we are considering, be it Catholi- 
cism, Mohamedanism, or dogmatic athe- 





ism, let the nation be but convinced of the 
truth and the importance of it, and they 
will persecute for heresy, as surely as they 
will prosecute for theft. An officer is 
liable to punishment who wrecks the ship 
he is entrusted with. A quack would be 
equally liable to punishment, who forces 
on the ship of the soul a falsified nautical 
almanac. In the eye of a nation which 
believes that a man’s spiritual welfare is at 
any rate of equal importance with his ma- 
terial welfare, and that the conditions of 
both are equally certain, persecution is not 
a thing apart. It stands on the same basis 
as the ordinary State regulations, and is to 
be classed either with the enforcement of 
ordinary sanitary restrictions, or with the 
awarding of ordinary criminal punishments. 
With the first of these it is certainly right 
to class it. The questionis, is it ever right 
to class it with the second as well? The 
heretic in the first case is treated as an 
involuntary leper. He is not punished for 
that; he is secluded only. If he tries to 
break from his seclusion, and spread his 
leprosy, are we to treat the attempt as a 
voluntary criminal act, or merely as a 
symptom of the disease? The answer to 
this question is practically of no impor- 
tance, as the measures taken in either case 
will be the same; but to glance at it in 
passing may help to give clearness to our 
view of the matter. There is another 
classification, however, of the aspects under 
which persecution may be looked at, which 
is something more to the purpose. We 
may look at it as curative, we may look at 
it as preventive, we may look at it as re- 
tributive. We may look at it as any or as 
all of these three. Its object, that is, may 
be to cure a disease, to remove a source of 
infection, or to punish a criminal. Now 
that persecution can be a curative, we may 
regard as an untenable proposition; that 
it ought to be retributive we may regard as 
a doubtful proposition; but that, whenever 
possible, it must be used as a preventive, 
we may regard as a necessary proposition. 
It is, therefore, as a preventive only that it 
is really necessary to consider it. 

Plato says that the nature of justice may 
be examined better in the State than in the 
individual ; and we have just been exam- 
ining intolerance and persecution in the 
same way. We have seen, as regards in- 
tolerance, that it is neither the vice nor the 
virtue of any one creed in particular, but 
that it is the common necessity of all 
creeds that are sufficiently definite to be 
capable of contradiction, and sufficiently 
important ta be worth it. Thus if the 
Church of Rome is the only intolerant 
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religion we have to deal with, this does but 
mean that she is the only religion con- 
vinced of its own authority. We have 
seen further, as regards persecution, that, 
when there is a practical probability of its 
fulfilling its proper end, there is also a 
moral necessity for it. The one great 
point to remember is that this end is pre- 
vention, and that persecution, if it does not 
attain this end, will defeat it. The whole 
question resolves itself into one of practi- 
cal judgment. Ifa whole nation be ortho- 
dox, and there be but one heretic, the 
success of persecution will be certain. 
The same may be said if the heretics be 
but two, or three, orfour. But let the num- 
bers increase, and the answer gradually 
ceases to be certain one way, and by-and- 
by it becomes certain the other. 
Intolerance and persecution, therefore, 
though they are nearly related, and though 
the latter, in certain cases, may be the 
necessary result of the former, stand upon 
two quite different footings. The one is a 
thing of necessity; the other of expedi- 
ency. The one is a necessary judgment, 
and a necessary solicitude ; the other is an 
expression of these in action that is only 
sometimes possible. But this last, let us 
remember also, is, when possibie, not pos- 
sible only, but obligatory. I may give as 
an instance of my meaning, though this is 
only one that could be given out of many, 
the case of the Church of Rome in En- 
_ Suppose that Church in another 
fty years were to gain a complete ascen- 
dency in this country, and the deliberate 
conviction and the most valued hopes of 
the great mass of our countrymen were to 
be embodied in her, in the interest alike of 
intellect, of morals, and humanity, she 
would put a forcible check on all the argu- 
ments that could be used against her. 
Doubtless this sounds sinister and illib- 
eral enough; but it will cease to seem so 
if we examine it more closely. Such lan- 
guage as that I have just used is misunder- 
stood generally for two reasons. It is 
forgotten, in the first place, how large the 
conditions are that must be fulfilled to 
justify persecution; it is forgotten, in the 
second place, what essentially persecution 
is. Itis forgotten that to persecute with 
success, and therefore with justice, the 
religion that persecutes must embody the 
entire force, moral and intellectual, of the 
nation. Its ascendency must represent 
the fact that a national decision has been 
come to; and that the national thought, 
whose freedom was for a long time an- 
archy, has at last arrived at more perfect 
freedom, which is order. It is forgotten, 








further, that persecution is not essentially 
a cruel or barbarous thing. It has been 
peculiar hitherto to barbarous ages; and 
it was conducted, naturally, in a barbarous 
manner. But this is only an accident of 
it; it is not the essence. How distorted 
the conception of it is in the popular mind, 
may be seen in the fact that a common 
synonym for it is the stake. But if perse- 
cution is really discredited by the barbari- 
ties that formerly attended on it, the 
administration of civil justice must be dis- 
credited in the like way. Torture was not 
peculiar to ecclesiastical trials, nor was the 
stake peculiar to ecclesiastical executions. 
It is not solong ago that men were hanged 
in England for stealing sheep. This was 
barbarous enough; but we do not there- 
fore think that sheep-stealing should not 
be prevented. Nor because it was a bar- 
barous thing to burn a heretic, is it neces- 
sarily a barbarous thing to prevent the 
spread of heresy. If ever persecution 
were again revived in the world, we may 
be sure that its aspect would be as much 
changed and softened as has been that of 
secular justice. 

The only general objection, then, that 
can be urged from without, against intoler- 
ance, is that on religious matters there is 
no certainty attainable; and intolerance is 
only decried in the present day because it 
is a protest against this opinion. Macaulay 
said that the Puritans disliked bear-bait- 
ing, not because it gave pain to the bear, 
but because it gave pleasure to the men. 
In the same way, modern thought sets its 
face against intolerance, not because intol- 
ance denies certainty to others, but be- 
cause it claims certainty for itself. 

There are, however, other objections 
from within, that it will be also well to 
deal with; objections that will be more 
cogent with those who have some basis 
for intolerance, than with those who dis- 
claim any. The simplest of these is the 
respect that is due to the conscience. Let 
there be but one man a heretic in a nation, 
and let all the rest be orthodox, it may 
still be felt by the orthodox that if the man 
be in good conscience, he should be 
allowed to practise his religion, and, so far 
as in him lies, to promulgate it. Mr. St. 
George Mivart, among modern English 
Catholics, has lately urged a liberal view 
like this. But if the persecuted minority 
in question be really in good conscience, 
the answer to this position is not difficult. 
When it is a duty for the majority to per- 
secute, it is a privilege for the minority to 
be persecuted ; and if they are not enough 
in earnest to accept the painas a privilege 
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they very certainly deserve it as a punish- 
ment. 

Further, the dogmatist, in times like 
ours, may be perplexed possibly by the 
foilowing question: How can he reasona- 
bly advocate intolerance, when it is only 
through the tolerance of others that this 
advocacy is rendered possible? The an- 
swer to this is that he lives in unfortunate 
times,-and tolerance is at present, on all 
sides, a provisional and unfortunate neces- 
sity. When the fever of opinion has got 
to a certain pass, it must be allowed to 
run its course. Any check would be fatal. 
In days like ours, if we regard the world 
as a whole, there is no body of believers 
that could possibly persecute with advan- 
tage; that is, that could apply persecution 
to its one legitimate purpose. Persecu- 
tion is, as it were, a pair of bellows, the 
one use of which is to blow out the fire of 
heresy. But at present it would blow it 
up, instead of blowing it out. When, 
therefore, it is said, as it so often is said, 
that the Catholics of to-day would perse- 
cute with the same vigor as ever, if they 
only had the chance, these words, if they 
mean anything true at all, can only mean 
this — not that Cardinal Manning, for in- 
stance, would imprison or burn Dr. Tyn- 
dall to-morrow, if the law would only allow 
him, if he could do so without obloquy ; 
but that, were the whole condition of 
things changed, and were Dr. Tyndall’s 
views regarded by the vast majority as 
nothing but the embodiment of an igno- 
rance that was just plausible enough to be 
mischievous — that then, in a state of 
things like this, the majority would take 
what steps it could to prevent this mis- 
chief from spreading. 

The great point to remember is, that 
intolerance is but one facet of all certain 
beliefs that have any practical import; and 
thus it can only be condemned on one or 
both of the two following grounds — that 
religious beliefs are either essentially un- 
certain, or that they are essentially unim- 
portant. Intolerance, then, is but the 
necessary temper of dogmatism when con- 
fronted with other opinions. Or we may 
say that it is the name of every dogma- 
tism, as translated into any other language 
than its own. But the question of perse- 
cution is not one of principle at all. It is 
a question of expediency only, and of prac- 


tical politics. The general thesis that it}. 


is right or that it is wrong to persecute, 
has no more meaning by itself than that 
it 1s mght or that it is wrong to administer 
castor oil. It is a matter that depends 
entirely on the circumstance of the mo- 





ment. That supposed error can, under 
certain circumstances, he checked or ex- 
tinguished by persecution, must be ad- 
mitted on all hands; and also that, if it be 
worth extinguishing, it ought to be extin- 
guished. And we by no means admit that 
medicine is not an excellent thing on occa- 
sions, because there are conditions of 
sickness when it would do more harm 
than good. 

A Catholic, then, can maintain quite 
consistently, that toleration is theoretically 
an evil, even though the prospects of his 
own.creed may for the present largely de- 
pend upon it. For toleration can have no 
existence except where there are many 
opinions to be tolerated; and when there 
are many opinions in the world about one 
important subject, the iarger part of the 
world is necessarily in disastrous error, 
Toleration, therefore, may fairly be called 
an evil (and the same applies to persecu- 
tion equally well), inasmuch as it is but the 
name for a way of bearing evil; just as 
patience under a calamity, or a painful 
struggle against it, are really names for 
that calamity as falling on a patient ora 
resolute man. ‘ 

But though on due occasion the Catholic 
Church would be doubtless as ready in 
the future as it has been in the past to 
express its spirit of intolerance in the 
practice of persecution, it is to be observed 
that a very important change has grown 
into that spirit, which would be sure to 
influence the character of the practice. 
Catholicism, it is observed commonly, is 
essentially opposed to progress: it stands 
apart from, and unsoftened by the progress 
of mankind outside it. Nothing, however, 
can be more untrue than this. The moral 
sense of the Church is a thing forever 
capable, not indeed of change, but of devel- 
opment; and the Church’s way of regard- 
ing heresy and atheism is a noticeable 
instance of this. In former times she 
invariably regarded these as crimes; now 
she is growing to regard them as, at least 
in most cases, misfortunes. Her intol- 
erance is, therefore, gradually losing its 
old vindictive character. And this change 
seems to have come about from the recog- 
nition of two facts; of which, whilst they 


‘both make misbelievers seem less deserv- 


ing of consideration, the second makes 
misbelief seem even more so. 

The first of these facts is the general 
intellectual confusion in which the world 
is at present, and the evident desire for 
light in many who proclaim most loudly 
that for the human eye when open, the 
only possible spectacle must be always 
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but darkness visible. In other words, the 
existence of invincible ignorance is becom- 
ing more and more clearly recognized. 
The second fact is, though less obvious, 
perhaps even more important. It is, that 
erroneous opinions must not be judged by 
their immediate fruits. They may take a 
long time before they become practically 
operative, and thus, though their present 
exponents may themselves be excellent 
men, the results of the system they advo- 
cate may be by-and-by practically execrable. 
The history of Protestantism, though it is 
not an exampile of this, is an excellent 
illustration. The original reformers did 
not deny the validity of dogmatic teaching 
themselves ; on the contrary, they strenu- 
ously supported it; and for a long while 
their position, thus far, seemed a secure 
one. But as time has gone on, the real 
meaning of their position has become 
slowly apparent. It is seen that their 
principles have an application far wider 
than they ever dreamt they could have; 
and this application is now being made 
daily with a more and more pitiless logic. 
Protestantism is dividing itself into sects 
more and more numerous, and these natu- 
rally regard each other with an increasing 
tolerance. They have nothing to hold 
them together; they have no common 
standards to appeal to; and thus, each for 
a time having claimed exclusive truth for 
itself, the conviction is now dawning that 
it can rationally be claimed for none. But 
it has taken three centuries to make this 
quite evident — to deduce the theological 
conclusions of Dean Stanley from the 
theological premisses of Luther. In the 
same way the present advocates of athe- 
ism or Agnosticism may themselves be 
moral men, just as Luther was a dog- 
matic man; but their morality, in the 
course of years, will meet with the same 
fate as Luther’s theology. This view of 
the matter will at once justify the largest 
charity towards atheists, combined with 
the most absolute condemnation of athe- 
ism. It will enable us, without the least 
confusion of either thought or feeling, to 
love the former, whilst we hate the latter. 
This absolute dependence of morality up- 
on religion, or rather the interdependence 
of the two, is of course denied by many. 
But I am speaking now from the stand- 
point of those who admit it; and these 
include many who are opposed, theoreti- 
cally, alike to dogmatism and intolerance. 
Sir James Stephen himself, than whom no 
one on religious points could be less dog- 
matic, has said that, to see the mora! value 
of a belief in God, we must wait to see a 





generation grow up on whom this belief 
has not had the slightest influence; and 
then, he says, “the light thrown on the 
subject may prove possibly to be a very 
lurid one.” 

All this I have just said as:to intolerance 
and persecution is, I am well aware, not 
new. My arguments, as it were, lie upon 
every man’s table; but, to judge from the 
language heard and the ideas held so com- 
monly, they lie in general in a state of litter 
and confusion, which renders them worse 
than useless for any practical purpose. In 
a former paper I described my aim in 
writing as that of an intellectual chimney- 
sweeper. I may compare it, in the present 
one, to that of an intellectual housemaid. 
I have been trying to arrange the litter, 
which every man has at his elbow—to 
sort and dust his thoughts for him, and 
show him what they really come to. 

There are one or two things further, 
that still remain to be said. The matter 
in question may be rendered clearer, if we 
look a little more narrowly into our own 
daily practice, and see how much of intol- 
erance, and of persecution also, of neces- 
sity enters into them. Let us consider 
the law of our own country first. That 
law is largely based upon certain definite 
views as to morality, and is to a certain 
extent enforced by reason of them. There 
is a certain censorship of the press and of 
the theatre ; and there are certain offences 
which, simply from their supposed immo- 
rality, are treated and punished as crimes 
of the gravest kind. Now all these are 
offences which, from the principles of 
modern Agnosticism, may not only be logi- 
cally defended, but cannot be logically 
blamed. When the law, therefore, pun- 
ishes them, it acts strictly as a religious 
persecutor. It is the expression of the in- 
tolerance of a moral dogmatism. The 
man who gives a sentence of penal servi- 
tude for a revolting moral offence, and the 
licenser who prohibits a play because of its 
violation of decency, are respectively in the 
exact logical position of an ecclesiastical 
persecutor. If, then, there is any degree 
of immorality which the law will be justi- 
fied in prohibiting, any speculative opin- 
ions which will lead to such immorality 
must surely fall equally within the law’s 
cognizance. The most tolerant of men 
would probably not wish to tolerate the 
opening in Piccadilly of a public temple to 
Priapus, nor even the delivery of lectures 
in which men were urged to his practical 
worship, let the speculative ground of this 
teaching seem never so sound and ration- 
al. Or let us take the theory of medicine. 
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A quack is at perfect liberty to theorize 
about such matters as much as he pleases, 
and to publish his theories. But if the 
publication of ‘such theories could be 
proved to infallibly result in the sale of 
poisonous drugs, the law would very soon 
step in, and the publication would be pro- 
hibited. We may come nearer home than 
this. What is the education of any child 
but asystem grounded on intolerance and 
carried out through persecution? If a 
Protestant mother keeps a Jesuit out of 
her house, that, in its own degree, is a 
religious persecution. Ifa father burns a 
licentious book, lest his boy shall read and 
be corrupted by it, in burning that book 
he, so far as is practicable, burns the au- 
thor of it. Lawsuits often arise, in these 
days, between parents of different relig- 
ions as to which shall have the religious 
care of the children. What is it that, on 
either side, each parent claims? It is the 
right to a religious persecution on the 
child’s behalf. 

Finally, if persecution should still seem 
such a barbarous thing to contemplate, and 
such a sinister thing to anticipate, let us 
again remember what is its only possible 
end and its only legitimate condition. 
Regarded in its usual and more extended 
sense, it can fulfil its own end only when it 
represents the conviction of the vast ma- 
jority ; and if ever it be again had recourse 
to in the future, let us consider what that 
conviction it represents will be. It will be 
the deliberate and the solemn conviction 
of every one worth considering in the 
world ; it will be a conviction led up to or 
sustained by every branch of human study, 
every exercise of the human intellect, and 
the need of every human emotion that hu- 
manity agrees to reverence. In other 
words, a religion, to persecute in the future, 
will need to represent and embody the en- 
tire intellect, morals, and force —in other 
words, the whole higher humanity — of 
the nation that arms it for this purpose. 
Until some religion does that, persecution 
is a thing we need none of us fear; when it 
does that, it is a thing that we shall all of 
us welcome. 

Meanwhile, as far as the Catholic 
Church goes, she watches the evils round 
her, and at once deplores and makes the 
best of them. She knows that it must 
needs be that offences come; but she 
knows, too, that these offences may work 
together for good; nor does she refuse to 
profit by many that do not follow after her. 
Whatever is good outside herself, she is 
theoretically capable of taking into herself 
and assimilating; whilst the intellectual 
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spectacle of the present, and the intellec- 
tual experience of the past, are combining 
to alike intensify her condemnation of 
error and to melt her anger towards the 
victims of it. 

It may be well, perhaps, to conclude this 
paper — the last of my present series — 
by stating that my criticisms of Catholi- 
cism are not the criticisms of a Catholic, 
but of a complete outsider —of a literal 
sceptic — who is desirous, in considering 
the religious condition of our time, to esti- 
mate fairly and fuily the character and the 
prospects of the one existing religion that 
seems still capabie either of appealing to 
or of appeasing it. 
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BY MISS KEARY, 
AUTHOR OF “CASTLE DALY,” “oLDBURY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN THE CHATEAU GARDENS, 


“Yrs, yes, my child, but there are two 
sides to this question, as to every other, 
and I have lived so long here, and assisted, 
as was my duty, in arranging so many 
marriages, that I have come to feel even a 
little shocked at an English girl’s manner 
of thinking on these subjects. There is a 
great deal to be said in favor of trusting to 
the experience and cooler judgment of 
parents and elders, who understand, as you 
young people do not, the large part which 
suitability of entourage — I cannot get the 
English word; I am positively forgetting 
my English — plays in enabling two peo- 
ple to live comfortably together. If a girl 
were to tell me she had fallen in love — 
not that any French girl would dream of 
so terrible an indiscretion —I should rec- 
ommend her mother to look after her well, 
and marry her to the most experienced 
middle-aged man of their acquaintance 
who was willing to take the responsibility 
of her guidance. That would be my idea.” 

“Poor Madelon,” said Emmie West, 
peeping shyly up from under her large 
shady hat into the face of Madame de 
Florimel, at whose side she was pacing the 
broad terrace of the chateau garden, 
flanked on each side by orange-trees. 
“ Poor Madelon, then I am afraid I have 
done more harm than good by confiding 
my fancies to you. Please don’t think 
that she herself has ever given me any 
exact ground for them. But when you 
opened out your plan to me about the 





épicier {rom Grasse, who has asked you 
to find him a wife in the village, and said 
you were thinking of Madelon, I could not 

elp telling you what I had observed since 
I came here.” 

“ So, so, it is in thy head, is it, little one, 
that this pretty romance of the olive-trees 
has grown up. Thou hast thy little ideas 
on these subjects, then, it seems.” 

“Yes, I have,” said Emmie, taking cour- 
age to look back playfully into the keen, 
kind eyes that were scrutinizing her face. 
“Yes, madame, I have, but please don’t 
advise my mother to marry me to the first 
prudent old man who would take the 
trouble of ruling me. I should not like it 
at all,and poor mamma would be very 
much puzzled to know how to set about 
such an enterprise.” 

“Precisely, that is the English way, and 
though, as everybody here is well aware, I 
am English, and even strongly English in 
all my habits and prejudices, this one cus- 
tom of the country, the carelessness of 
mothers, passes my understanding. If 
you, my child, had belonged to me, see 
how it would have been between us. From 
the first hour of your life I should have 
watched your heart. There would have 
been no opportunity for an idea to enter 
that had not been shaped by my experi- 
ence first. Then when the hour arrived 
for settling your destiny in marriage, there 
could have been no possibility of a conflict 
between our wills ; you would have had 
no other thought but to approve my choice. 
Why has not your mother, who loves you, 
you say, so dearly, why has not she acted 
in a similar manner ?’ 

“ Poor mamma,” cried Emmie; “if you 
only knew how many more important 
things she has to think about than my 
heart! Besides, don’t you know, in En- 
gland we think it right to leave all that. 
It may never come; and if it does — yes, 
dear madame, I will say it out, though you 
are lifting your eyebrows at me —I do 
think it must be best to choose a little for 
oneself, and even to love a little of one’s 
own accord, if one is to marry.” 

Very delicately marked were the eye- 
brows that surprise, half feigned, half real, 
lifted up into a white brow, on which a few 
lines of age and care were written, lightly 
as with a fine pencil. And the rest of the 
face corresponded with the delicacy of 
these lines; a small, aquiline nose ; firm, 
thin lips, that looked more accustomed to 
open for commands than entreaties; a 
skin, whose clear fineness had resisted 
forty-two years of exposure to southern 
sunshine and sixty of life; deep-set, grev 
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eyes, with a hint of kindly northern humor 
sweetening their habitual keenness; a fig- 
ure as slim and alert as Emmic’s own, which 
somehow managed, quite as remarkably as 
did the face, to express the combined re- 
sults of early training and long habit, of 
English originality and French taste. This 
combination was particularly visible just 
now, as Madame de Florimel paused in 
their walk to look full at Emmie with lifted 
eyebrows and smiling eyes; her face dain- 
tily framed in a becoming French hood, 
and the skirt of her black silk dress drawn 
in a careless bunch through her pocket- 
holes, to set her thickly-soled feet free for 
the brisk exercise in which she delighted. 
“Ah, voila,” she cried merrily, perceiv- 
ing that her look of pretended surprise 
was Calling fresh and fresh floods of crim- 
son into Emmie’s fair face. ‘“ We must 
look a little further into this by-and-by — 
that little letter of caution to thy mother 
will have to be written I think — but there 
precisely at this moment comes Joseph 
Marie, who can never manage so much as 
to take the cows out fora walk between 
the vines without calling me from talk with 
my friends. He is beckoning me to come 
down to the pond to speak with him, I will 
return soon and finish our discussion. 
Emmie followed madame to the end of 
the terrace, and watched her as she nimbly 
descended a flight of marble steps that led 
from the upper garden, where a semblance 
of effort was maintained to drill the luxu- 
riant vegetation in diamond and heart- 
shaped beds, to a wilderness below where 
nature and the advancing spring had taken 
the matter entirely into their own hands. 
How lovely the wilderness looked that 
sunny morning !—the borders of prickly- 
leaved artichokes, between which madame 
was now picking her way, the strip of 
green corn flaring with red anemones, the 
round pond at the bottom of the inclosure 
where Dr. Urquhart’s green frogs were 
croaking, not in full chorus, indeed, but 
loud enough to secure that Emmie should 
never be ignorant of their existence again, 
the bed of violets that girdled the pond 
with a belt of vivid color, and sent out 
arrowy perfumes to where Emmie stood. 
Scent, warmth, color, strange, dissonant 
music, vivid, intense life in air and earth 
and sky, all seemed to expand Emmie’s 
being into new perceptions of delight, as 
she stood imbibing them rather than think- 
ing of them, while in her heart there was 
a curious reaching forth towards something 
yet to come; something which seemed 
only an echo of that call of the spring to 
which nature was responding so ardently. 
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When madame had disappeared behind 
the door of the cow-shed Emmie turned 
round and walked back towards the cha- 
teau. Shabby and out of repair as the 
white stone building really was, it looked 
a dazzling Aladdin’s palace of marble in 
the strong midday sunshine, the very 
weather-stains and the green lizards that 
were basking here and there on the hot 
walls turning themselves into gems for its 
embellishment that day. Here too, even 
in the seldom-used apartments of the west 
wing were signs of activity: windows 
wide open; gay strips of carpet hanging 
over the railing of a balcony at the far end 
of the house into which two of madame’s 
white-capped handmaidens had dragged 
some ancient gilded chairs and tapestry 
sofas, and were proceeding to evoke clouds 
of dust from them with their brooms. 
Presently Madelon came through the win- 
dow on to the balcony to inspect the work 
and leaned over to nod and smile at Em- 
mie as she passed below. Madelon being 
madame’s principal favorite among the 
village maidens was generally invited to 
the chateau whenever anything unusual 
was in prospect, and as madame had sent 
her a summons yesterday on the receipt of 
a letter from England, she had appeared 
in the early morning, and had since been 
hovering from attic to cellar — supple- 
menting the exertions of the servants, and 
welcomed warmly among them as the sure 
harbinger of some pleasant interruption to 
the slow routine of daily life there. 

Yes, and even beyond the precincts of 
the chateau was this breeze of change 
noted and rejoiced in. By the great iron 
gates that opened on to the village road, 
little groups of children kept gathering 
and scattering while sometimes an older 
face looked in between the bars. Now it 
is old Madame Mule with a great bunch of 
canes from the river on her head, who 
stops and nods encouragement and con- 
gratulation, to the maidens who are dust- 
ing that magnificent chateau furniture for 
the astonishment of the guest who is com- 
ing from England to-morrow. Now it is 
M. le Curé himself in his cassock and 
curled hat, and the village blacksmith with 
his grimy face and forge apron, who stop 
to chat and look up at the balcony. Em- 
mie cannot quite catch their words, but 
she guesses the cheerful nature of the 
conversation by the winks and nods and 
— of the fingers that accompany the 
talk. 

“Our dear madame,” so the talk runs, 
“is expecting her English relation to 
make her a little visit again this spring. 
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What a joy for our good madame, who is 
so English, and who will naturally rejoice 
to shew her relation some of the fine 
things he cannot see elsewhere, and of 
which he will no doubt speak a great deal 
when he gets back to his own miserable 
country! And precisely by good fortune, 
never for several years have the vines and 
the olive-groves, and the flower-fields of 
madame been looking so well as just now. 
Nor her dé¢es so flourishing, nor have her 
wine and oil cellars, and her poultry-yard 
been so well furnished. Ah, ah—there 
will be some one who will open his eyes 
wide by-and-by —at the display made 
before him of so much prosperity and 
good management — due it must be con- 
essed principally to the good sense and 
resolution of that brave Joseph Marie, in 
carrying out his own plans, and resisting 
madame’s English innovations. Yet, since 
madame is good to every one, one would 
not grudge, one would indeed rejoice 
heartily with her in the triumph she is 
expecting.” 

Having come to this happy conclusion 
they moved on and another little group 
formed of young girls from the river with 
piled baskets of white linen on their heads, 
who were still more enthusiastic in their 
exclamations of delight at the sight of the 
old furniture and the prospect of a guest 
at the chateau. The whole place was bub- 
bling over with festivity, and somehow the 
joy did not seem exaggerated to Emmie, 
considering who it was that was coming 
to-morrow, with news from home (her Sa- 
ville Street letters had spoken of a visit he 
had made there lately for the purpose of 
carrying the last intelligence to her); and 
with what sort of a look, joyful or sorrow- 
ful, on the speaking face that seemed to 
answer to her thoughts and interpret them 
as no other had ever done. 

Emmie turned at the end of the terrace 
and walked back to meet Madame de 
Florimel, now approaching from the lower 
garden, and as she buried her face in a 
bunch of daffodils, she wondered whether 
a really sensible person, whether Kath- 
arine Moore herself in like circumstances, 
could help feeling as foolishly happy as 
she felt just then. Madame, who seldom 
troubled herself to gather flowers, having 
long since had a surfeit of them, appeared, 
however, at the top of the marble steps 
with three or four primroses and a cowslip 
between her fingers, poor little withered 
blooms, the only shabby ones in the gar- 
dens, which she had gathered behind the 
cow-shed in a shady spot where the roots 
had been planted long ago. Her eyes 
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were fixed upon them when Emmie joined 
her, and the expression of her face had a 
very unusual touch of melancholy. 

“See,” she said, “how unhappy my 
English primroses look in the grand com- 
pany they find themselves among. Wyn- 
yard Anstice brought them from the woods 
at Leigh, the last time he came here with 
his uncle. But I made a mistake in ask- 
ing for them; I might have known well 
enough that living things transplanted from 
one country to another never come to much 
good, or are happy.” 

“Madame — but you, madame,” cried 
Emmie, surprised by her quick sympathy 
into answering'to the thought instead of 
the words of her companion. 

Madame was not at all accustomed to 
being understood better than she intended, 
and being talkative by nature had fallen 
into a habit of indulging in spoken reve- 
ries, which, with Madelon or the good curé 
by her side, had brought no other incon- 
venience than that of confirming her com- 
panions in their chronic contempt for ma- 
dame’s English ideas. She turned rather 
sharply to look at Emmie now, but could 
find nothing to alarm or offend her in the 
sweet wistfulness with which the girl’s 
reverential eyes were trying to read her 
face. Had she not lately been saying that 
had Providence blessed her with a daugh- 
ter like this, there should only be one 
heart and one soul between them, and in- 
deed —— 

A swift thought darted through ma- 
dame’s inventive brain, so delicious to her 
that it nearly drove away the sad reflec- 
tions that had occupied her during her 
progress up the garden; then, seeing as 
by a flash of lightning how the two trains 
of thought, the sad and the joyful, might 
be made to fit into each other, she grasped 
after the fleeting melancholy, and said 
musingly, as she laid the stalks of her 
English flowers together in a bouquet, — 

“ Ah, my child, the sight of these flowers 
has brought my thoughts back to the sub- 
ject we were discussing when I was called 
away: the question of how the great event 
in a girl’s life should be conducted. You 
think it strange in me, so entirely English 
as I am in all my principles, to have 
adopted French notions on the subject of 
forming marriages; but I followed your 
plan when I was young, my child. I chose 
for myself, and having given up all other 
ties for the man whose society I believed 
enough for my happiness, I have lived a 
very solitary life in this place for forty 
years. Yes, it is nearly forty years since 
I began to spend my time chiefly alone 





here, — with affectionate neighbors and 
occupations, — but alone, as you see.” 

“ M. le Comte died, then, so soon after 
your marriage,” said Emmie. 

“He died at Monaco two years ago, my 
child, of a sudden seizure at the gaming- 
table, where he had long been accustomed 
to spend his nights and days. We had 
different ideas, different habits, a different 
faith. I occupied myself with his interests 
to the last, and I have done my best to 
save something out of the ruin he made 
for my son—to create an existence for 
him which he will perhaps appreciate 
when I am gone.” 

“ Ah, you have your son.” 

“ For two or three years of his child- 
hood [had him, but he was educated apart 
from me, and in growing up he has re- 
moved himself further and further from 
my influence. He is an ardent Catholic, 
and his spiritual advisers do not advocate 
his spending much of his time with an En- 
glish mother. I have only twice seen his 
wife and child. I am a lonely old woman, 
as you see, and when I am not occupied 
with my ménage and my farming, I fall to 
speculating on the difference it would have 
made in my own life, and in some other 
lives, if I had taken my father’s and moth- 
er’s advice, and accepted the husband they 
had planned for me.” 

Emmie’s sympathetic eyes asked for 
more; and madame, laughing, as she 
lightly struck her cheek with the bouquet 
she had arranged to her mind by this time, 
went on. 

“ Ah, what a lover of love-stories we 
have here. You will not be content, I see, 
till you have drawn the whole history out 
of me; and you are wondering already 
how a girl of eighteen — your own age, I 
think — came already to have two lovers.” 

“No,” said Emmie quickly, “for the 
girl of eighteen was you.” 

“So an English girl can make a pretty 
speech, or has she learned it already from 
Madelon? However, the second suitor in 
my estimation was no great conquest, and 
I don’t think it ever came into my head to 
consider him a lover at all. He was my 
cousin, a Certain Wynyard Anstice, whom 
I had known all my life, in my baby days, 
as a big, teasing, over-affectionate school- 
boy, and afterwards as a grave young man, 
who came to our house at regular intervals, 
and was always more and more intent on 
matters that did not interest me, and more 
and more tiresomely determined to thrust 
himself and them on my notice. 

“ Was he at all like the relation, the Mr. 
Wynyard Anstice, who is coming here 
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to-morrow; but no, there cannot be any 
likeness.” 

“Why not?” asked madame, raising her 
eyebrows again. “Relations are alike 
sometimes. However, you are right in 
your guess; the present Wynyard Anstice 
does not get his good looks or his pleas- 
ant ways from our side of the house, though 
he is an Anstice at the bottom, and can 
even remind me of his uncle when he turns 
obstinate. My cousin Wynyard was an 
eldest son, and his father was a rich man, 
while mine, though the head of the family, 
was absolutely poor for our station. Ti- 
tled poverty has been my lot through life, 
and I have learned to accustom myself to 
its straits and its unsubstantial dignities, 
till I doubt whether I could accommodate 
myself to anything else. Even then I had 
imbibed a certain contempt for my uncle, 
because he had early in life married the 
daughter of a wealthy trading family, and 
allowed his name to be associated with 
theirs in the business from which their 
riches were drawn; and when the eldest 
son showed a real talent for affairs, and 
threw himself with energy into the pursuits 
of his mother’s family, all his chance of 
success with me was over forever. I was 


a foolish, wilful girl, as I said before, and 
I had my way. Sometimes, in my lonely 


hours, I amuse myself by figuring the life 
I might have had if my mother had had 
hers. It would not have been all roses, 
any more than is this, but there would have 
been perhaps greater compensations. I 
should have lived among old friends, and 
during a great part of my middle life in my 
own childhood’s home; for my only 
brother died soon after my father, and the 
Leigh estates, such as they were, came to 
my cousin, who lived in the old house till 
he died.” 

“ And never married?” 

“ But not for love of me. Misfortunes 
follow some people, and my cousin was 
destined to suffer from a much deeper 
heart-wound than any I gave him. The 
winter after my brother’s death he came to 
La Roquette to pay me a long visit. 
There were matters of business to discuss 
between us, and | think he found a certain 
satisfaction in seeing how things were 
here, and in bringing his once despised 
acuteness to my aid, using it to protect me 
from some of the worst consequences of 
the position in which I had placed myself. 
That year the mazsonnette on the hill was 
fitted up, and I invited a dear English 
friend with her daughter to spend the first 
winter in it. The daughter was a charm- 
ing girl, thoroughly English, but of a type 
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I had not seen before, full of little enthusi- 
asms and notions which she would quite 
forget herself indefending. I was French 
enough then to be doubtful of my friend’s 
wisdom in having allowed her daughter to 
run beyond her so far; but my grave 
elderly cousin was thoroughly bewitched, 
over head and ears in love, after the sec- 
ond morning-of arguing and dawdling to- 
gether up and down this terrace. I con- 
fess I used my influence with the mother 
and the young girl to give matters the 
turn he wished, feeling that I owed my 
cousin something. It was one of the few 
mistakes in that way I have ever made in 
my life. They were engaged in this gar- 
den. Ah! me, I can see them coming up 
the marble steps together, he all radiant, 
and eager to tell me of his success, and 
she blushing and smiling at the thought of 
the pleasure the news would give to her 
mother and me. But it did not answer. 
On closer acquaintance she grew alarmed 
at his imperious temper, that clashed per- 
petually with her ideas, and soon after they 
returned to England she jilted him to 
marry the younger of his two half-brothers, 
young men who had grown up since I left 
England, and to whom my elder cousin had 
acted the part of a father.” 

“This girl and the young brother were 
Mr. Wynyard Anstice’s father and mother, 
then?’ 

“You have guessed it. That is his 
special link on to me, and indeed he is the 
only one of my English relations in the 
younger generation that I trouble myself 
to keep up an acquaintance with. I can’t 
help clinging to him, and the attraction 
seems mutual; for here, after rather a 
long interval, and without any pressing of 
mine, he comes proposing to spend a few 
weeks with me. It will bring a crowd of 
old recollections to have him here again, 
with those looks and ways that have so 
much of his mother in them. An unlucky 
resemblance, for it has cost him a fortune 
already. His parents both died in India 
a few years after their marriage, and left 
him a legacy to his uncle’s care, with, I 
believe, a great many professions of re- 
pentance for their past conduct towards 
him. The old man behaved very well, and 
accepted the charge of the child, reluctant- 
ly at first, but growing fond of him by de- 
grees, and treating him in all respects like 
a son. I was glad when I saw what a 
fine handsome boy the little Wynyard was, 
not so like his mother as to awaken painful 
recollections, but with a great deal of her 
brightness, and sweetness of nature. 

“For some years it seemed as if my 
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cousin had at last succeeded in binding 
one living creature to himself; and I hear- 
ing of it, and seeing it, for the two paid 
several visits here together, rejoiced that 
the doom of utter solitude had not come 
upon us both, that a little bit of natural 
cheerfulness and family love had visited 
my old home once more. It did very well 
while Wynyard was a boy, for he has a 
fine temper, and so long as there was only 
the question of yielding his wishes in 
every-day matters, his bright good-humor 
made all easy; but when the time came 
for him to think for himself, and he devel- 
oped the same tendency to take up enthu- 
siasms his mother had had, then — well, I 
understood the conflict that followed better 
it may be than any one else. It was affec- 
tion intensified by recollections of past pain, 
quite as much as a tyrannical temper, that 
made my poor cousin resent so bitterly 
the differences of opinion that grew up be- 
tween himself and his darling when the 
boy approached manhood. If Wynyard 
could have agreed with him on every point, 
and fallen in with all his prejudices, he 
would have felt himself avenged, so to 
speak, of the old desertion ; but when the 
one person he had allowed himself to love 
in his later years chose to think and act 
for himself ina manner directly opposed to 
his judgment, all his former affection turned 
to gall, and he seemed to lose even his 
sense of justice.” 

“ Did he die unforgiving?” asked Em- 
mie anxiously. 

“It was a seizure at the last. Wynyard 
was sent for, and the other nephew, who 
is now Lord Anstice, and they were both 
with him for the last week of his life. 
He recovered consciousness a few hours 
before the end, and seemed pleased, so 
Wynyard told me, to see him so near, speak- 
ing to him as of old, as if there had never 
been any quarrel. But if he remembered 
the injustice he had committed, and wished 
to undo it, it was too late then. Wynyard, 
at all events, was not one to allow last 
moments to be disturbed with thoughts of 
worldly possessions. It had always been 
supposed that the large fortune my cousin 
inherited from his father would go to 
Wynyard, and that the other nephew 
would have the Anstice estates, which had 
greatly increased in value under my 
cousin’s management. When the will 
came to be read, however, it was found 
that Wynyard’s name was left out, and 
that the whole of the property went to the 
other nephew, an idle young man, who 
had never been a favorite with his uncle 
till just at the last, when he took him up 
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to punish Wynyard for his independence, 
Wynyard makes very light of the disap- 
pointment, professing to think it only fair 
that he should be left to abide by the prin- 
ciples he had chosen, and prove that he 
understood what he was about when he 
said they were sufficient for him. All 
that is beyond me — belonging indeed to 
regions of thought into which I do not 
profess to have entered —and I suppose 
I ought to be glad to see my father’s title 
in the way of being properly supported at 
last; but I don’t think I am. I like the 
old simplicity and the dignity that owed 
nothing to wealth; and I can’t escape 
feeling as if the injustice done to Wynyard 
may be traced back to influence I exer- 
cised here, in walks up and down this ter- 
race long ago. If I had not planned a little 
too eagerly just that once in my life, mat- 
ters might have adjusted themselves more 
smoothly. The two young people who 
married afterwards would have met and 
liked each other all the same, doubtless ; 
but there would have been no previous 
promise to make their love a treachery to 
the elder brother; or they would never 
have met, and my cousin would have 
divided his possessions justly among his 
heirs, uninfluenced by old loves and grudg- 
es. But forgive me, my child, I have been 
talking to myself instead of to you for the 
last ten minutes. It is a bad habit I have 
fallen into through living so much alone. 
Excuse me.” ° 

Emmie’s face did not suggest the need 
of any apology, but Madame de Florimel 
was no longer looking at it, her eyes had 
for some time been fixed on a distant part 
of the garden, as if she had been calling 
up recollections of vanished figures to 
people it with. 

“TI live so much alone,” she continued, 
“that when I am walking up and down 
here, I fall into a way of following out my 
own thoughts. It is among the old days 
that I live instead of in the present, fancy- 
ing how this and that would have been, if 
one or the other person had acted differ- 
ently, or if circumstances had occurred 
otherwise than they did. Ah, well; but 
now you see, my child, our argument is 
ended. I have told you a chapter out of 
my own history, all @ propos of Madelon’s 
prospects, to convince you that you had 
better leave her parents and myself to 
settle her marriage. If my friend, the 
Grasse ¢ficier, whom I have long known, 
and with whose affairs I am well ac- 
quainted, should approve himself to us 
elders, you young ones will do well to 
acquiesce in our decision. It is a tangled 
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web, my child, this life that we are all in, 
and it needs experienced hands to lay 
thread and thread together. Ah, here 
comes Madelon to tell us that the charette 
is waiting to take you back to the mazson- 
nette. You have made this morning of 
waiting pass pleasantly, my child, and you 
must not forget to express my gratitude to 
your good aunt for sparing you to me. It 
is an amiable person, this Lady Rivers, 
though somehow or other I —but what 
am I about, maundering to myself again? 
I must have entered my dotage to-day. 
Let us go and see if Madelon has remem- 
bered to put the flowers I gathered for 
your aunt under the charette seat.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
RED ANEMONES. 


THE bright sunshiny mornings did not 
always bring Emmie West such long leisure 
as she had enjoyed in the chateau garden 
when Madame de Florimel had confided 
to her achapter of her early history. Even 
to the pretty mzaisonnetze on the side of the 
hill, there would come every now and then 
dark days —and there was sure to be one 
hour in each day—when Emmie was 
tempted to wish herself back in dingy 
Saville Street, finding that uninterrupted 
sunshine out of doors did not quite make 
up for gloom inside the house. Entire 
days of discomfort occurred whenever a 
badly-cooked dinner, or a suspicion that 
Madame la Comtesse had singled out 
Emmie for attentions due to some one 
else, aggravated Lady Rivers into a state 
of temper that refused rest to herself or 
any one under her control. The hour of 
trial that came with each day was caused 
by Lady Rivers’s impatience to get her let- 
ters, and was spent in weary watching for 
the approach of the facteur down the 
steep road that connected La Roquette 
with the little mountain town which was its 
nearest point of contact with a world con- 
cerning itself with letters. 

The eagerness of the present inhabitants 
of the little chateau to have their share of 
news at a particular hour of the day, was 
an ever-recurring surprise and scandal to 
the cheery old facteur. He was accus- 
tomed to place the weekly newspaper, or 
the rare letter he brought to the scattered 
farmhouses he visited in his rounds, on 
the topmost doorstep, or on the wooden 
ledge where the marmites dried them- 
selves under the kitchen window, and to 
leave them there to greet the eyes of their 
owners when they returned in the evening 
from their day’s work among their olives 





and vines. He did not know how to shrug 
his shoulders high enough in contempt of 
people who wasted good daylight in watch- 
ing on their doorstep for his arrival, as 
Emmie West watched everyday. Though 
he was too true a Frenchman not to have a 
smile and a polite word of excuse ready 
when the eyes that watched and re- 
proached him for his delays were as pretty 
as Emmie’s, he could not reconcile himself 
to having his right to take his déjeuner 
leisurely by the roadside so questioned. 

To people who passed the entire day in 
doing nothing, what would it matter at 
what hour they had their letters? Ma- 
dame la Comtesse was more reasonable, 
and far from requiring her budget ata par- 
ticular time of the day, allowed him to 
spare himself the long descent into her 
valley, and to leave her letters at the mai- 
sonnette to be carried down the hill by one 
of the farm people at their leisure. Why 
should any one be more particular than 
madame, and, above all, what could one 
want with so many letters every day? Two, 
four, half a dozen. 

The facteur could not restrain a glance 
of curiosity darting from his dark southern 
eyes, as he counted these numbers, day 
after day, into Emmie’s hand. A little 
joke about a “den aimé” hovered on his 
lips, which never, however, got itself said, 
for Emmie, though accessible enough at 
other times, aiways looked grave when she 
was taking in the letters. 

Who could say what aggravations to 
temper for Aunt Rivers might not be fold- 
ed up in one or another of them? 

She generally remained for a moment 
on the steps outside, shading her eyes 
with her hand, and looking after the /ac- 
teur till he had passed the hedge of roses, 
now full of pink blooms, at the bottom of 
the garden, just to refresh herself with as 
much sunshine as possible, before turning 
back to the house to confront Lady Rivers 
with a handful of fateful letters. 

Madame’s valley, with all its scattered 
dwellings, lies spread out like a panorama 
at her feet. The groups of houses she 
spies from her high station, here by a red 
roof in a bosquet of grey olives, there by a 
thin column of smoke rising through the 
thick, high canes that border the river, 
these all contain friends, and have associa- 
tions for Emmie now. She knows who 
owns that group of fig-trees, whose 
branches hold up buds like delicate green 
cups, high in the air — whose is the orchard 
of quince and almond, at the opening of 
the valley—and to whom belongs the 
vineyard on the other side of the winding 
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road, where the dwarf vines have clothed 
themselves promisingly with downy leaves, 
and clusters with a good smell. Ah, the 
winter is over and done indeed, “the 
fig-tree puts forth her leaves, the vines 
have a good smell,” and Emmie’s heart, to- 
day, adds softly to the ancient spring-tide 
love-song — “and he has come.” 

Down there in the great white house all 
bathed in sunshine, he opened his eyes this 
morning on all this beauty, and perhaps 
to-day —— 

But what is Emmie doing, keeping 
Lady Rivers waiting so long for her six 
letters? The glow fades from her face as 
she turns to enter the hushed, shaded 
house where as much as possible of the 
freshness and brightness is shut out to 
suit the invalid’s fancies; bent, Emmie 
sometimes thinks, on depriving herself of 
the advantages they have come so far to 
seek, and on bringing as much of the ex- 
citement of her London life about her as 
she can lay hold on under the circum- 
stances. Emmie puts it down to the worry 
of expecting and reading these daily let- 
ters, that her aunt’s cheek has not lost its 
hectic flush, and that her nightly sleepless- 
ness and morning cough have scarcely at 
all abated. She even took it on herself to 
suggest to Alma that the letters from Ec- 
cleston Square had better for the future 
be written more carefully; but the caution 
did not avail. Lady Rivers fretted so 
much more at not receiving full descrip- 
tions of all the Kirkman parties, that the 
old practice of giving full details had to be 
resumed; and Emmie again spent the 
greater part of the fresh sunny mornings 
in reading aloud accounts of London gaie- 
ties which Alma dutifully despatched day 
by day for her mother’s consolation during 
her exile from all such delights. These 
narrations to Emmie’s ears sounded pleas- 
ant enough, and seemed to set forth a very 
prosperous state of things. She never got 
quite to understand what were the jarring 
notes, or why certain names and sentences 
should bring a quick gasp in her aunt's 
breathing, and that frightened, baffled look 
in her eyes, so painful to see. 

“Laurence! Are you quite sure the 
name is Laurence? You read so careless- 
ly, Emmie, my dear. It could not possi- 
bly be young Laurence with whom Con- 
stance went to the opera while Sir John 
was laid up with a sore throat. Look 
again. Ah, yes, as you say, Alma was 
there too, but then Alma must have given 
up her engagement for the Kirkmans’ 
great dinner on Horace’s birthday — given 
it up, too, at the last moment. How could 





Constance be so wilful? What are they 
all thinking of? There would be two 
places vacant at the Kirkmans’ dinner- 
table! Sir Francis would not dine there 
without Alma; he would not sacrifice him- 
self so far as that. I know him. It’s a 
selfish world, Emmie, my dear, and we 
poor mothers who are ready to do any- 
thing, anything for our children’s good, 
must see the plans we have toiled our- 
selves to death to carry out defeated by 
other people’s folly and _ selfishness, 
There, you had better go away and open 
your own letter. You have been peeping 
under the envelope all the time I have been 
talking. Nobody ever does seem to see 
my anxieties, or care for what I suffer.” 
Then a great tear would gather in the 
faded, fevered eyes, and falling, blot out 
young Laurence’s obnoxious name on 
Alma’s sheet. 

It certainly did appear hard to Lady 
Rivers to find that old enemy of hers, 
whom she believed she had so thoroughly 
routed and crushed long ago, starting up 
in her path again with power to put obsta- 
cles in the way of her present projects, 
even if still sorer heartburnings and terrors 
in the future need not be foreboded from 
his reappearance on the scene. More fre- 
quently, however, it was the omission of a 
name in Alma’s letters that troubled her. 

“Ts that all, Emmie?” she would ask. 
“Are you sure? Let us look through the 
crossing again. Another long letter with- 
out a word of Horace Kirkman init! Of 
course when a girl like Alma is engaged, 
one does not expect her to dwell much 
upon her feelings and — that sort of thing, 
but I should like to know at least how 
often he calls, she might tell me so much, 
I think, and whether she is pleased with 
the presents he brings her. Let me recol- 
lect — yes —it is a long time, more than a 
week since Alma mentioned Horace in her 
letter, and then she spoke almost, I 
thought, as if she had been annoyed with 
him for sending her such an expensive 
valentine. You would not think it a seri- 
ous fault in a lover — the not knowing how 
to make you handsome enough presents, 
would you, Emmie? You would be grate- 
ful for such an elegant valentine as Alma 
found fault with, now would you not?” 

“TI don’t know,” answered Emmie, re- 
luctant to contradict, yet unable to rest 
under the imputation of admiring Mr. 
Horace Kirkman’s style of courtship. “If 
I liked a person very much, I suppose I 
should not mind his giving me useless 
things that cost a great deal of money, 





however silly I might think it.” 
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“ Ah, well,” said Lady Rivers coldly, 
“ you are not likely to be tried in that way, 
my dear. Your lover, if ever you have 
one, will probably not have money to spend 
on useless presents, so it is quite as well 
that you should not acquire a taste for 
them. You may read me any part of your 
mother’s letter that is interesting enough 
to take my thoughts from my own troubles. 
I know she is grateful to me for all my 
goodness to you and to Aubrey, and it 
soothes me to hear what she says about 
how badly you would both have been situ- 
ated but for me.” 

Then Emmie glanced breathlessly down 
the pages of her letter for one of those 
meek sentences about “my obligations to 
dear Aunt Rivers for giving you such a 
happy winter,” with which Mrs. West did 
not fail to sprinkle her epistles, or for some 
harmless home incident that could be read 
out without revealing the family straits too 
plainly. For Emmie was inconsistent 
enough to resent that little taunt about the 
probable poverty of her future lover, and 
even to feel it keenly, though she did hate 
the Kirkmans so much, and though her 
dear countess had imbued her with a 
greater contempt than ever for vulgar 
wealth. She was seldom, however, allowed 
to read far without interruption. 

**Dr. Urquhart has given Mildie tick- 
ets for some lectures on physics, and Mrs. 
Urquhart has promised to take her to the 
first lecture in the doctor’s brougham,’” 
she began. 

“Physic! what a disagreeable subject 
for a lecture,” Lady Rivers struckin. “If 
Mildie had to take as much as I, she would 
not care to hear it lectured about. How- 
ever, I am glad the Urquharts pay so much 
attention to Mildie, it looks well,” and Em- 
mie, finding that her cheeks were tingling 
under her aunt’s meaning smile, dashed 
headlong into another subject. 

“ Mamma took her watch the other day 
to—to—— Oh, that is not interesting.” 

“Go on, my dear, it interests me. Your 
mother wears the old watch still that she 
had when she married; mine was worn out 
ages ago, but I observe I never get such 
good things as other people. Your moth- 
er’s watch wanted mending then, at last ?” 

“It was not that, exactly,” hesitated 
Emmie. “She took her watch to an old 
watchmaker, a friend of the Moores, and 
she says he was very kind and liberal to 
her about it,— but here is something 
much better worth reading down here 
about the Moores. Christabel is not going 
to Zurich at Easter after all — Katharine 
finds she cannot get lodgings, so Christa- 
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bel is to remain in Saville Street all the 
summer. Mamma is very glad, and so is 
Mildie, though they don’t appear to see 
much of Christabel now. She is out a 
great deal, and has made many new friends. 
Old David Macvie, the watchmaker, com- 
plained of this to mamma, and was quite 
in low spirits because she so seldom has 
time to visit him.” 

“ Anold watchmaker! Why should any 
one visit him? I don’t think I care to hear 
any more, mydear. You may open a crack 
of the jalousies now. I think I could bear 
a little more light, and that I might look at 
the illustrated paper dear Mrs. Kirkman 
has sent me again this week without hurt- 
ing my head. Perhaps I shall find an ac- 
count of their dinner-party on Horace’s 
birthday. It will amuse me very well to 
look at that, and you may send Ward with 
my afternoon tea and go out for a little 
while, if you like.” 

The permission was always joyfully re- 
ceived, but never, perhaps, quite so eagerly 
as on the afternoon of the iast recorded 
conversation, just two days after Emmie’s 
visit to the chateau garden. She lingered 
after her dismissal only long enough to 
summon Ward to her duties, and snatch 
her own shady hat from its peg in the hall. 
Then she ran down the steep steps into 
the flower-garden, and drew a deep breath 
to blow away any lingering flavor of Kirk- 
man entertainments or depressing views of 
human nature that might hang about her, 
contradicting the sunny beauty of the out- 
side world into which she had emerged, 
and the joyous hope in her heart that re- 
sponded to it. 

Hush, hush! She paused in tying her 
hat-strings, and ran swiftly down the steep 
garden path between rows of sweetly- 
smelling beans, till she reached the point 
where the hill dipped steeply towards the 
ravine, and then stood still to listen again. 
The cicalas and the green frogs were mak- 
ing a little less noise than usual. Above 
their harsh voices, and above the tinkle of 
the distant rivulet, Emmie distinguished 
three clear liquid notes coming from an 
almond-tree half way down the near side 
of the hill. Ah, and now three other notes, 
liquid and sweet, answer from beyond the 
river. Again the call, and the loving, 
sweet reply. 

Emmie had never heard a nightingale’s 
voice in her life, and had hitherto looked 
on nightingales as a half-mythical kind of 
bird known chiefly to poets, but she does 
not doubt their identity to-day, for Ma- 
delon had told her that nightingales would 
sing all day and all night in the valley when 
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spring had really come, and had not spring 
come completely since yesterday? She 
smiled to think how many quotations would 
have risen to Mildie’s lips on such an oc- 
casion, while she herself could not recall 
one good enough. “Most musical, most 
melancholy.” Oh no, no, not melanchol 
at all. English nightingales might be mel- 
ancholy singing at night in solemn cathe- 
dral closes, but that one in the almond-tree 
on the hill, singing in the hot, hot sunshine, 
with a cloudless sky overhead and eount- 
less flowers below, was so happy, and had 
so much to say to his love in the orange- 
grove on the opposite slope, that he did 
not know how to hurry out his notes fast 
enough. Emmie would not disturb the 
sweet talk by walking through the coppice, 
so she turned up the hill and determined 
to take another and longer route to the 
orange-tree house where she had promised 
Madelon to call that afternoon. 

The open road winding on the ridge of 
the hill has advantages which Emmie has 
learned to appreciate by this time. As 
she climbs, she stops to rest every now 
and then, and looking backward sees a 
wide view spread out at her feet, so that 
no doings in the distant village could es- 
cape her. If Joseph Marie, for example, 
had brought the charette round to the 


principal door of the chateau, Emmie 
would have seen it dwarfed to the size of 
a toy chariot, with mice for horses, and 
Joseph Marie no bigger than a frog for 


charioteer. But no, there is nothing un- 
usual going on at the chateau. The dimin- 
ished courtyard and gardens lie open in 
their usual sleepy afternoon stillness to 
the glaring sunshine, not a figure stirring, 
the jalousies all closed, and the straight 
avenues between the orange-trees and the 
magnolias quite empty. There is nothing 
to be seen in the village street either, but 
a few women with their water-jugs or their 
linen-baskets on their heads; but farther 
away Emmie descries a strange vehicle 
emerging from the lower entrance to Ma- 
delon’s valley. Yes, a strange vehicle — 
not madame’s charette, or any charette 
belonging to the village. Can it be that 
the threatened grocer from Grasse has 
already been paying a visit to the orange- 
tree house in this formal style? 

Emmie’s curiosity was sufficiently arous- 
ed to induce her to quicken her pace. By 
the time she reached the path leading 
down into Madelon’s valley, she had lost 
sight of the village and gained a yet wider 
horizon. More and more valleys, more 
and more olive-crowned hills, further and 
further away patches of parti-colored fields, 
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showing like fairy gardens in the golden 
afternoon light, and furthest of all, be- 
tween the opening heights on the far hori- 
zon another blue, deeper, more dazzling 
than the blue overhead, a moving, living 
radiance, the blue of the Mediterranean 
melting and losing itself in the trembling 
sky-line. 

It was almost a rest to turn into the 
green darkness of the pine-wood after look- 
ing at so much light, and Emmie made 
her way quickly to the head of the valley 
where a tiny mountain rivulet burst from 
the rocky hillside and began its course 
through the ravine. A flock of sheep and 

oats, conducted by a young shepherdess, 
ollowed her down the steep, and for 
years afterwards, whenever Emmie thought 
of La Roquette, it was that particular scene 
and its accompanying sounds and sensa- 
tions that came vividly back to her. The 
tinkling of the sheep-bells; the gurgle of 
the rivulet through ferns and mosses that 
choked its shallow bed; the little shep- 
herdess’s shrill voice calling her dog; deep 
evening stillness but for these sounds, and 
a sense of solitude greater even than had 
been felt on the lonely road with its wide 
views. Here there was only the dark 
vista of the pine-wood she had passed 
through, the sheltering hillsides all around 
her, the depths of shadowy verdure at her 
feet, and, above all, a glowing line of crim- 
son light where the height from whence 
she had descended caught the rays of the 
setting sun. 

Her heart echoed back the peace, the 
joyful calm with which the little valley, 
from its crowning crimson height to its 
cool emerald depths, overflowed. All 
within her was in harmony with the outside 
serenity then. Then, but never so com- 
plete again in all her future life, for, in 
looking back, she counted that evening as 
the last of her unconscious girlish days, 
the point after which she began to have a 
stake of her own; a private life or death 
stake in existence. “ When I was a girl,” 
always afterwards meant for Emmie West 
the years lying behind that evening’s walk 
through the valley. She was, however, . 
quite innocent of any grave reflections at 
the time, and had not the least idea when 
she turned her back on the pine-wood and 
took the narrow footpath by the river, that 
she was walking into her womanhood, and 
leaving something behind her there to 
which she would look back regretfully as 
long as she lived. 

She was thinking of Madelon 2s she 
hastened on, wondering what o’clock it was, 
and whether she should be so fortunate as 
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to meet her at her washing-shed, and be 
spared the long delays which a formal call 
at the orange-tree house always involved. 

The washing-shed consisted of a few 
stakes driven into the river-bank, and over- 
laid with trailing vines and gourds which 
some one (Madelon never particularized 
further) had put up and adorned for her 
special accommodation last summer. It 
had looked like a mere heap of stakes in 
the early spring, but now a few downy 
vine-leaves and gourd-shoots were opening 
themselves out to show the kind of trellis- 
work that would roof it by-and-by, and in 
this recess, according to her wishes, Em- 
mie came upon Madelon. 

For once in her life she was not at work, 
but standing with her hands in her apron, 
looking up at the budding branches over 
her head. Emmie called her, and her face 
relaxed into smiles and dimples, when she 
saw who was near. 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle Emmé, how I have 
wanted you!” and then came greeting 
kisses on each cheek, and an eager accept- 
ance on Madelon’s part of Emmie’s pro- 
posal that they should finish the walk to 
the little chateau through the coppice to- 
gether. 

“ T have so wished to see mademoiselle,” 
Madelon repeated several times, glancing 
with quite unwonted shyness into Emmie’s 
face as they walked along the river path 
together. 

“ But you saw me the day before yester- 
day, Madelon ?” 

“Ah, yes, mademoiselle, but it already 
seems long ago; things happen of which, 
perhaps, I ought not to speak; but made- 
moiselle is so kind, and she has besides a 
look in her eyes, that will draw the words 
from my lips I know, before we have been 
long together.” 

“Then you may as well begin to tell me 
at once, Madelon.” 

Instead of beginning, Madelon looked 
cautiously round; they were surely quite 
alone and safe from listeners in this se- 
cluded part of the valley, Emmie urged. 
No, not so utterly alone, it seemed ; sounds 
of some one at work high up among the 
olives on the opposite slope of the hill 
might be heard if one listened, as Made- 
lon had evidently been listening a minute 
or two ago. The ring of an axe, and a 
strong man’s voice singing at intervals. 

“It is Antoine,” said Madelon, “at work 
always, late as it is, mademoiselle sees. 
There is no young man in the neighbor- 
hood who has more courage for work, or 
isa better son; but what avails it all, if 
people quarrel and misunderstand each 
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other? — Ah, mademoiselle, I speak be- 
cause my heart is full. Let us climb by 
this path towards the little chateau, and 
when we are in the bosquet, I shall be able 
to tell mademoiselle a little of what I am 
feeling.” 

“ Yes,” Madelon began, when the shel- 
ter of the wood was gained and there was 
no voice any longer to be heard but the 
nightingale’s singing very loud and clear 
from a fig-tree — “ Yes, lam very unhappy 
to-day. Madame la Comtesse is so kind 
to me, you see, so kind! even concerning 
herself like a mother to plan a future for 
me, and yet, alas! I cannot be as grateful 
to her as I ought.” 

And then, as they slowly threaded the 
tangled path in the ever-deepening gloom, 
Emmie found herself listening to the first 
love-story at first hand, that had ever been 
told her. 

The great stress of the trouble, so far as 
Madelon’s words showed it at first, lay in 
the fact that madame’s kindness should 
be in the way of being so unworthily ap- 
preciated by one who owed her so much 
gratitude ; but Emmie, who could not feel 
greatly moved on this account, began to 
see something else behind all these words 
as the talk went on, and Madelon, twisting 
her apron-strings round and round her 
fingers as shyly as an English girl, fell into 
digressions and reminiscences that had 
less and less to do with madame’s share 
of the grievance. That story of the fierce 
dog that used to guard the oil-mill on the 
way to the schoolhouse, which Madelon 
had never dared to pass all through her 
school-days without Antoine’s holding her 
hand; the féte-day when they had walked’ 
in procession together ; incidents of other 
memorable féte-days — down to that late 
one, when, under the chestnut-trees, in the 
village Dlace, Antoine had even spoken of 
speaking soon to his father and mother, 
urging that though they were both so 
young, something should be settled, lest 
other plans should be thought of by the 
elders for either of them. 

“And now,” Madelon concluded, “to 
think that the danger which seemed dis- 
tant then should have arrived, and that 
madame herself should have brought it 
about. Madame, whose preference has 
been my pride and Antoine’s boast all our 
lives — ah,” Madelon choked herself with 
a great sob as she tried to draw back into 
her first entrenchments —“ ah, it is terri- 
ble to feel so little gratitude towards ma- 
dame, when she has, as my mother points 
out, given me a crowning proof of her good 
opinion; going so far as even to choose a 
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husband for me. It is my inability to feel 
rightly towards madame that weighs upon 
my conscience, — it is that truly.” 

“ But does not your mother know about 
Antoine?” asked Emmie. “Cannot she 
help you ?” 

“ Three months ago,” answered Made- 
lon sorrowfully, “my mother was favora- 
ble, and also his mother, or you will easily 
believe, mademoiselle, that those little 
words under the chestnut-trees would not 
have been spoken; but there has since 
been that saudite quarrel between our 
fathers all about nothing, and my mother 
resents the hard words that have been 
spoken. She has her pride, and why 
should she not? She does not choose 
that our family should be treated with dis- 
respect by neighbors a little while ago no 
richer or mote thought of than ourselves, 
and —at such a moment — ah, mademoi- 
selle, to think of M. Bouchillon coming to 
ask me of my parents in a charette hand- 
somer even than the one in which madame 
drives to the English church, and also 
that he has brought a. present of a Paris 
clock to my mother; and it was only last 
Sunday afternoon after vespers that he 
made my acquaintance. My poor An- 
toine! What chance is there for him 
against a man of such solid pretensions as 
that? He does not know what has hap- 
pened yet, or he would not have been 
singing over his work on the hill as made- 
moiselle heard just now. But what can 
he think, what can he hope, when he 
hears ?” 

“ He will be very unhappy ?” 

“ 7] m’aime,” said Madelon simply. 

“And you, Madelon?” asked Emmie. 
She knew well enough already, but some 
demon of sympathetic curiosity impelled 
her to try to get a nearer view of this half 
unknown, half strangely familiar thing of 
which they were talking. 

Madelon put her much tortured apron 
up to her eyes. 

“ Mademoiselle must pray for me,” she 
faltered, “that my heart may be brought 
to respond with suitable gratitude to the 
wishes of madame and of my parents.” 

“But for yourself, Madelon; have you 
no doubts about your own wishes? M. 
Bouchillon and his solid pretensions don’t 
tempt you at all?” 

“But no, mademoiselle — when one 
loves, when one has loved from one’s child- 
hood — you understand, mademoiselle.” 

“ Yes,” said Emmie softly, “ It is beau- 
tiful, I think, to love so. I will pray for 
you, Madelon, but I shall pray that your 
parents, and madame too, may come to 





think as you do about this, and that you 
may be happy with the one who has loved 
you all your life. I would not give him up, 
I think, if I were you—no, I am sure I 
would not.” 

“Ah, mademoiselle is English,” said 
Madelon, shaking her head —but her 
hand stole out from under her apron, and 
clasped Emmie’s, and the two girls walked 
on together to the end of the wood, hold- 
ing hands in a silent sympathy which each 
felt could not be made more perfect by 
further explanations, though before many 
minutes were over their thoughts had 
sundered, and each was following out her 
own dream in a very different track. 

“ If Alma had been true-hearted like this 
French girl,” Emmie was thinking, “ how 
happy her life might have been! What a 
beautiful love she would have had!” 

The gate at the end of the wood opened 
close to the brow of the hill, and as they 
approached, it looked like a gate of ebony 
standing out against the sky where the 
after-glow was burning still. For a mo- 
ment Emmie’s eyes were dazzled. The 
change from the wood to the open hill- 
top was like a coming out from night into 
daylight again, but as soon as she recov- 
ered her sight she perceived a figure, lean- 
ing over the garden railings among the 
rose-trees, and her heart gave a great fool- 
ish bound, just as if she had not been 
thinking of ¢hat Person all the time she 
had been in the wood, and had not hoped 
through every minute of her long walk 
that Ae would be there when she came 
back. The perverse, self-teasing spirit 
that had sent her so far away on that par- 
ticular afternoon had been exorcised by 
Madelon’s talk — and she knew and now 
confessed to herself what a bitter, bitter 
disappointment it would have been if he 
had not waited till she came back. 

Wynyard caught sight of her just as she 
reached the gate, and, leaping the rose 
hedge, met her as she came through. His 
face looked quite radiant with the glow of 
the sunset, and the pleasant consciousness 
that he was the bearer of welcome news, 
and half unconsciously he held out both 
hands and took Emmie’s hands, flowers 
and all, into their grasp. _ 

“ Did I not tell you,” he cried, “ that we 
should meet on a hillside when you would 
be more at home here thanI? But how is 
it that you did not expect me? Had you 
forgotten that I was to come to-day with 
my pockets full of letters and parcels from 
Saville Street, or have you become indif- 
ferent to letters like the rest of the people 
here? But for these red anemones in 
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your hands, which betray your English love 
of gathering, I should say you looked nat- 
uralized already — as if you were a part of 
a place.” 

If he meant to say, part of the glowing 
sunset, part of the rich, sweet beauty of 
the hilltop and of the golden evening, Em- 
mie’s looks would not have contradicted 
his thought; and though the enigmatical 
words conveyed nothing to her ear, she 
could not miss the look of half-surprised 
playful admiration that went with them. 
He had always hitherto seen her grave or 
embarrassed, a little ashamed of her dress, 
a little puzzled or troubled about one thing 
or another. This ardent, blushing, happy 
face, lifted up towards him, radiant with 
health and welcome, and reflecting harmo- 
nious surroundings only, was quite a new 
revelation. 

“| hoped you would come. I knew you 
would have a great deal to tell me about 
Saville Street,” Emmie said. “And of 
course I want to hear.” 

He turned with her, and they had reached 
the rose fence before Emmie recollected 
that she had not said good-bye to Made- 
lon; that they had not spoken since those 
bold words of encouragement to con- 
stancy had passed between them in the 
wood, and she did not like to part without 
a farewell. Madelon would think it cold- 
hearted. 

“One minute,” she said to Wynyard, 
“wait one minute, I will be back before 
you have time to unfasten that little gate 
among the beans through which we must 
go back into the garden, for I have too 
much respect for madame’s roses to jump 
over them as you did just now.” 

Madelon was still standing at the en- 
trance of the wood, and there was a very 
meaning look on her face when she raised 
it for Emmie’s good-night salutation. 

“ Ah, but mademoiselle is very happy,” 
she whispered a little grudgingly. “ Every- 
thing settles itself so well for 4er future, as 
one can see. The relation of madame, 
who comes to her with a message from 
her mother, and one so handsome, so 
noble-looking — ah, mademoiselle, why did 
you not then tell me a little ?” 

“No, no, Madelon, you are mistaken — 
you must not think ¢/az indeed.” 

“ But, yes, mademoiselle, when a young 
man like that comes to one from one’s 
mother, there cannot be a mistake ; there 
is only one thing to think. But I will be 
silent till mademoiselle gives me permis- 
sion to speak. I will merely comfort my- 
self now and then by thinking of the hap- 
piness that is coming to madame, and to 





the whole village, when we are allowed to 
share her satisfaction in such a beautiful 
arrangement.” 

There was no use in arguing the point 
with Madelon, even if Emmie bad had 
breath toargue such a matter. She turned 
away and walked to the little gate among 
the beans very slowly, though Wynyard 
was waiting for her there. She wanted to 
still the pulses that throbbed in her ears 
above the nightingale’s song, and to bring 
her trembling lips into order before she 
asked for those Saville Street letters ; but 
she did not say to herself that it was long- 
ing for news of home that agitated her. 
She had believed such excuses hitherto, 
but she knew now that she should never 
be able to delude herself again with her 
old devices. Something in Madelon’s 
talk, or in her own thoughts since — or was 
it the nightingale’s songs or the breath of 
the sweet evening ?— had brought strange 
revelations and stirrings of heart. Some- 
thing at all events had torn the veil away 
that had hidden the secret so long. She 
might have to hide it from every one’s 
knowledge down in the darkest corner of 
her heart for all her life long. She deter- 
mined so to hide it carefully, but the 
knowledge would always be there. She 
would never be able to deny again the un- 
derstanding of her own feelings that had 
come to her at the entrance of the pine- 
wood that evening. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


On Wednesday the 4th of December a 
few loving friends stood over the grave in 
the Highgate Cemetery which received 
the body of George Henry Lewes, who 
was the first editor of this review. The 
papers of the day generously and for the 
most part correctly recorded the leading 
incidents of his peculiarly valuable literary 
life. But as he was our editor when we 
first established this periodical, having 
undertaken the duty in compliance with 
my urgency, and as he was to me person- 
ally a most dear friend and a cherished 
companion, I purpose to say a few words 
in these pages as to his life and work. 

He was born in April, 1817, in London, 
and was the grandson of Charles Lee 
Lewes, the well-known comedian. His 
father, I think, left no special mark in the 
world. His education was desultory, but 
wonderfully efficacious for the purposes of 
his life. Among many schools he was 
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longer at Dr. Burney’s at Greenwich than 
at any other. A part of his early years he 
spent at the Channel Islands, having been 
at school at Jersey, and a part in Brittany. 
To the latter was probably due his idio- 
matic knowledge of French. On leaving 
school he made various essays in life, 
going first into a notary’s office and then 
as aclerk into a Russian merchant’s house ; 
but with no serious intent on his own part 
to adhere to the work to which he was 
there expected to apply himself. From 
the nature of the books which he then 
bought when he could buy a book, and of 
the studies to which he really gave himself, 
it is manifest that philosophical research 
had fixed itself in his mind as the pursuit 
which would be dear to him. But philo- 
sophical research does not promise as a 
profession an early income, and George 
Lewes took to walking the hospitals with 
the purpose of joining the studies which 
he loved with the necessary work of earn- 
ing his living. But here he was met by a 
physical weakness which he was unable to 
overcome. The horrors of the operating- 
room were too powerful for him, and he 
found himself able to study anatomy and 
physiology only as a part of his general 
education. In 1838 he went to Germany, 
still teaching himself, still apparently un- 
fixed as to his future career, but with a 
vague conviction on his mind that if he 
would give himself to mental work, mental 
work would make to him some great return. 
He was one of those who have been grad- 
ually carried up into a career of literature 
by the tide of their own fitness. The 
progress of the tide has been certain; but 
there have been the painfully receding 
waves which have seemed at the time to 
deny rather than to promise advance. 
Nevertheless the water has run up and 
has filled its allotted space up to the 
brim. 

As far as I can learn, his earliest work, 
—earliest written though by no means 
the first published, — was the tragedy in 
three acts called “The Noble Heart.” 
This was written as early as 1841, when 
he was twenty-four years old, and was 
published in 1850 with a dedication to his 
friend Mr. Helps. The dedication is re- 
markable for its indignant protest against 
those pruderies in literature, which through 
his whole life were odious to his taste. It 
was not, however, acted till 1849, when the 
author himself took the part of Don Gomez 
in the theatres at Manchester and Liver- 
pool. I do not know enough of theatrical 
matters to be aware whether the piece is 
now heid to be useful for stage purposes ; 





but I am sure that it contains much finy 
poetry; as for instance, — 


Gomez, Oh! ye great glories of our race look 

down 

And bid me not forget from whence 
I sprang ! 

Ye, who have lived and loved as 
princes should, 

Who never let your passions weaken 
pride, 

But kept, unswerving, on your noble 
course ; 

Eagles who never mated but with 
those 

Who could confront the sun ! 


From this it will be seen that Lewes 
played on the public stage; but I believe 
I am right in saying that he never did so 
except in his own play, and then not for a 
salary. He played afterwards in Charles 
Dickens’s private troupe, and throughout 
life was devoted to the stage as a poet and 
a Critic. 

Previous to the publication of “ The No- 
ble Heart,” but after the writing of it, he 
published a volume on the Spanish drama 
in 1846, and two novels, — “ Ranthorpe ” 
in 1847, and “ Rose, Blanche, and Violet,” 
in 1848. In 1848 he also published a 
“Life of Robespierre.” In the short 
space of these few pages it is impossible 
to offer anything of criticism on all these 
various works. Within the last day or 
two I have re-read “ Ranthorpe,” and find 
it to be a tale, crude indeed with the hith- 
erto unsatisfied ambition of a literary as- 
pirant, but full of strong character. 1 have 
heard it spoken of as a failure, — one of 
the lost labors of the day. It was trans- 
lated into German, and republished by 
Tauchnitz; two facts which prove that it 
was not regarded as a failure by judges at 
the time who may be supposed to have 
known their business. 

It might be presumed from these earlier 
published volumes that Lewes began his 
literary career with an intention of devot- 
ing himself to light literature. Some too 
may have been led to think so from re- 
membering the success of his comedy, 
“ The Game of Speculation,” which, though 
published under the name of “ Slingsby 
Lawrence,” was well known to have been 
written by him. It is probable that many 
English ladies and gentlemen were inti- 
mately acquainted with “The Game of 
Speculation,” which first came out in 1851, 
and were conversant with the author’s true 
name, who had never heard of the “ Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy.” It 
would be natural to suppose that the young 
poet, the young novelist, the young dram- 
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atist was following his chosen avocation. 
But it was not so. From a period pre- 
vious to the dates above given he had 
devoted himself to those philosophical re- 
searches on the foundation of which his 
honor and renown will stand. There was 
present to him always that necessity of 
working hard; and beyond that, more pow- 
erful even than that, there was a vivacity 
in the man, an irrepressible ebullition of 
sarcasm mixed with drollery, of comic 
earnestness and purpose-laden fun, which 
we who knew him never missed in his con- 
versation even when his heaith was at the 
lowest and his physical sufferings were al- 
most unbearable. These together, — the 
early want of an income and his own love 
of tragedy, satire, and comedy, —induced 
those who saw only the palpably visible 
outside of the man to think that the phi- 
losophy of which they heard was, or at any 
rate in early years had been, only a second 
part with him. On this point I will quote 
here a passage from a short notice which 
appeared in the Academy, immediately 
after Lewes’s death, written by Frederic 
Harrison : — 


If, as some writers have reminded us, Mr. 
Lewes began life as a journalist, a critic, a 
novelist, a dramatist, a biographer, and an 


essayist, it is as well to remember that he 
closed his life as a mathematician, a physicist, 
a chemist, a biologist, a psychologist, and the 
author of a system of abstract general philos- 
ophy. 

To speak the whole truth, however, of our 
friend, it has to be added to this that while 
he was working as journalist, critic, and 
novelist, he was becoming the mathemati- 
cian, the physicist, and the chemist whom 
the world has since recognized. 

From the year 1841, down even to 1878, 
he supplied matter on various topics of 
general interest, literary, philosophical, 
historical, and scientific, to a world of 
magazines and reviews. The Ldinburgh 
knew him, the Foreign Quarterly, the 
British Quarterly, the Westminster, 
Knight’s Cyclopedia, Fraser, Blackwood, 
the Cornhill, the Pall Mall, the Satur- 
day, and our own Fortnightly. From 
the old-established Buff and Blue com- 
ing out at three months’ serious interval, 
down to the light evening sheet, there was 
no form of literary expression in which he 
did not delight and instruct. How little 
do they know, who talk of the padding of 
our periodicals, how much of the best 
thought which the nation produces is given 
to make up the cheap morsel of ephemeral 
literature which the recurring day puts into 
their hands with undeviating regularity ! 
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From 1851 to 1854 Lewes was editor of 
the Leader, and devoted himself very 
thoroughly, though not exclusively, to a 
paper which was thoroughly honest in its 
intention and deserved a better fate than 
was accorded to it. It was thus that he 
was earning his bread while he was doing 
his great work. 

In 1845 and 1846 appeared in its first 
form — in Knight’s Cyclopedia — the “ Bi- 
ographical History of Philosophy.” In 
1857, in 1867, and again in 1871, this 
now appreciated work was again brought 
out, and at each time with elaborate revi- 
sion. I annex here, also from the pen of 
Frederic Harrison, a statement of the 
effect produced by this great book. Our 
readers will agree that I could have ap- 
plied to no fitter writer to speak on a sub- 
ject which I am not able to treat worthily 
myself. 

Mr. Lewes opened his career in speculative 
thought by the four small volumes originally 
published by Knight, the “ Biographical His- 
tory of Philosophy.” This astonishing little 
work was designed to be popular, to be read- 
able, to be intelligible. It was all of these in 
a singular degree. It has proved to be the 
most popular account of philosophy of our 
time; it has been republished, enlarged, and 
almost rewritten, and each re-issue has found 
new readers. It did what hardly any previous 
book on philosophy ever did—it made phi- 
losophy readable, reasonable, lively, almost as 
exciting as a good novel. Learners who had 
been tortured over dismal homilies on the 
pantheism of Spinoza, and yet more dismal 
expositions of the pan-nihilism of Hegel, 
seized with eagerness upon a little book which 
gave an intense reality to Spinoza and his 
thoughts, which threw Hegel’s contradictories 
into epigrams, and made the course of philo- 
sophic thought unfold itself naturally with all 
the life and coherence of a well-considered 
plot. It was designed, we have said, to make 
philosophy intelligible, and this it undoubtedly 
accomplished. Tiros, learners, the long-suf- 
fering “ general reader,” even students, began 
to see that these strange peripeties of human 
thought—the fantastic, as it seemed, and 
perverse “systems”’ of so many acute minds 
“from Thales to Comte”—all meant some- 
thing, could be explained as most ingenious 
attempts to answer very formidable problems : 
nay, that these systems, however antagonistic, 
and, it appeared, however disparate, grew out 
of one another in a reasonable sequence of 
human thought. It began to be clear what 
Pyrrho meant, when he said that we can know 
nothing but appearance, and even how Berke- 
ley came to deny that we have any knowledge 
of matter. These whims, as it used to be 
thought, of great minds, all came to have a 
certain truth in them: and, what was more, 
they all had a very close relation to each other, 
a relation in part of cause and effect. 
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There can be no possible doubt as to the 
success of this method. Men to whom phi- 
losophy had been a wearisome swaying back- 
wards and forwards of meaningless phrases, 
found something which they could remember 
and understand. Professors and professed 
students, of whatever special school, frowned, 
shook their heads, and were inclined to think 
that their mysteries were being trifled with, 
and their trade undermined. But, in spite of 
official discouragement and learned doubts, the 
new book triumphed. Students who forbore 
to quote it got their real information from it ; 
professors and examiners looked askance, but 
they found their subject invested with a new 
interest, and they found in their pupils a new 
understanding of the matter. For a genera- 
tion this little, unrecognized, “entirely popu- 
lar ” book, saturated the minds of the younger 
readers. It has done as much as any book, 
perhaps more than any, to give the key to the 
prevalent thought of our time about the meta- 
physical problems. We have it on the au- 
thority of the 7imes, an authority not given to 
defy the dominant opinion of the day, that 
what cultivated Englishmen know of philos- 
ophy and of science is in great part due to the 
popular treatises of Mr. Lewes. 

The question arises — Was he right? Was 
his method sound? Was his brilliant ex- 
planation of systems in accordance with sober 
judgment and ripe knowledge? As to this, 
of course, opinions must differ; and it can- 
not be denied that many stout and learned 
philosophers indignantly answer, No. It is 
the settled conviction of the present writer, 
who has studied these books again and 
again, now for thirty years, that, in the true 
sense of the term, the right answer is, Yes. 
If he did not know his books, ancient and 
modern, if he were merely making a light 
magazine paper of his philosophers, if his 
amusing tragi-comedy of the metaphysical im- 
broglio were a jez d’ esprit, or a clever paradox 
—then, undoubtedly, the book of Mr. Lewes 
was worthless, and worse than worthless. But 
it was not so. It has stood the test of time. 
Public opinion has accepted the substance of 
these brilliant analyses. They were based on 
real, though, of course, not specialist knowl- 
edge. The method of concatenation was 
sound. It was the invincible method of the 
positive philosophy. The book may have 
been an afergu, and, perhaps, often oo lively, 
zoo obvious: but it was the afergu of a man 
of real genius, thoroughly master of a true 
method. 

That such a book should have had such a 
triumph was a singular literary fact. The 
opinions frankly expressed as to theology, 
metaphysics, and many established ortho- 
doxies ; its conclusion, glowing in every page, 
that Metaphysic, as Danton said of the Revo- 
lution, was devouring its own children, and led 
to self-annihilation ; its proclamation of Comte 
as the legitimate issue of all previous philos- 
ophy, and positive philosophy as its ultimate 
irenicon—all this, one might think, would 
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have condemned such a book from its birth. 
The orthodoxies frowned ; the professors 
sneered ; the owls of metaphvsic hooted from 
the gloom of their various jungles; but the 
public read, the younger students adopted it, 
the world learned from it the positive method ; 
it held its ground because it made clear what 
no one else had made clear — what philosophy 
meant, and why philosophers differed so vio- 
lently. Profound specialism continued its 
mission of making chaos more void and dark 
than it was from eternity. But the little half- 
crown book had simply killed metaphysic, 
Its burial is a long and wearisome ceremony, 

The popular treatises on science did some- 
thing of the same kind for science that the “ Bio- 
graphical History” had done for philosophy. 
But there was not a tenth part of the same 
work to do. And Mr. Lewes was far more 
cminent in philosophy than in science. But 
there too his work will be memorable, in 
breaking up superstitions, in co-ordinating 
ideas, in suggesting new paths. Of his latest 
and mature work on philosophy we do not now 
propose to speak, It has been in part exam- 
ined at length in this review, and we hope to 
continue the examination in detail. It was, in 
short, the special and mature exposition of the 
principies of which the “ History of Philos- 
ophy” had shown the building up in the entire 
course of human thought. We cannot forget 
that the work is yet incomplete, nor can we 
forget that we hope to read it completed, when 
animated and re-arranged by one to whom he 
— at his death the great work of his 
life. 


In 1853 Lewes published Comte’s “ Phi- 
losophy of the Sciences,” and in 1855 the 


first edition of his “ Life of Goethe.” It 
is by this biography, perhaps, that he is 
best known to general readers. Asa crit- 
ical biography of one of the great heroes 
of literature it is almost perfect. It is 
short, easily understood by common read- 
ers, singularly graphic, exhaustive, and 
altogether devoted to the subject. It is 
one of those books of which one is tempt- 
ed to say that he who has it before him to 
read, is to be envied. In 1858 followed 
the “Seaside Studies ;” in 1859 and 1860, 
the “ Physiology of Common Life,” and in 
1862 the “ Studies in Animal Life.” These 
last appeared first in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, —in 1860,— running through the 
six first numbers of that periodical, and 
they mark the period when I first knew 
the friend whom I have lost. They were 
not republished till a year had elapsed. 
In 1864 he brought out his “ Aristotle,” a 
chapter from the “History of Science.” 
He says in his preface, “I have for many 
years prepared myself to attempt a sketch 
of the embryology of science, so to 
speak,” — did ever a man lay out for him. 
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self a more aspiring or a more difficult 
task? —“an exposition of the great mo- 
menta on scientific development, and the 
present volume is the first portion of such 
an exposition, which I publish ne em 
because in itself it forms a monograph, 
and because I may never live to complete 
the larger scheme.” That larger scheme 
was afterwards made to give way to the 
more constructive work to which the latter 
years of his life were devoted, and which 
has been published, as yet only partially, 
under the name of “ Problems of Life and 
Mind.” 

In 1874 came out the first volume, or 
rather the first series, of the “ Problems 
of Life and Mind,” —“ The Foundations 
of a Creed” —as the author entitles it. 
A review of this first volume will be found 
in our periodical, July, 1874, by Frederic 
Harrison. The second and third volumes 
appeared in 1875 and 1877, and the author 
was engaged on the fourth when he died. 
He has left it unfinished, but he had long 
been laboring on it, and it is trusted that 
it is in a state so far advanced, that far the 
larger portion may be presented to the pub- 
lic in a form closely aecordant with his in- 
tentions. For the nature and position of 
a work of such wonderful scope in philo- 
sophical research I must refer our readers 
to that review in our own pages to which I 
have alluded. 

In 1875 also there was published a vol- 
ume entitled, “ Actors and Acting,” which 
was a reprint of articles written in previous 
years. 

I will now come to the connection which 
George Lewes had with this review and 
the work he did for it. Early in the year 
1865 a few men, better perhaps acquainted 
with literature than trade, conceived the 
idea —an idea by no means new — of ini- 
tiating a literary “organ” which should 
not only be good in its literature, but 
strictly impartial and absolutely honest. 
This is not the place to point out what are 
perhaps sometimes imagined to be defects 
in other periodical reviews and magazines ; 
but we were determined to avoid all such 
defects if such defects existed. We would 
get the best literature we could, and pa 
well for what we got, whether good or bad. 
We would be thoroughly eclectic, opening 
our columns to all opinions. We would in 
all cases require the signature of the author 
for open publication, and we would think 
more of reputation than of profit. The 
enterprise was to belong to a company, 
“limited,” which was duly formed, and was 
to be published by a publisher whose prop- 
erty in it was to be confined to the share 
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which he might hold. That upon the 
whole the enterprise succeeded is proved 
by the existence, position, and character of 
the review at the present moment. Finan- 
cially, as a company, we failed altogether. 
We spent the few thousands we had col- 
lected among us, and then made over the 
then almost valueless copyright of the re- 
view to the firm of publishers which now 
owns it. Such failure might have been 
predicted of our money venture without 
much sagacity from the first. But yet 
much was done. While our funds were 
gradually disappearing, the periodical was 
obtaining acknowledgment and character. 
That dream of eclecticism had to pass 
away. No review can stand long which 
shall be colorless. It must be either with, 
or must be against some recognized set of 
opinions, either as to religion, politics, 
philosophy, or other subject of command- 
ing interest. It must be admitted of the 
review as it now works, that it is very much 
with, and also very much against certain 
views on matters of commanding interest. 
Our present editor is a man of opinions 
too far settled to admit of eclectic princi- 
ples in literature. But the determination 
to produce good steady work, of whatever 
color, has I think been recognized, and I 
think it may be granted that the review 
has done very much towards introducing 
the French system of adding the signature 
of the authors to magazine writing. 

Our first difficulty when we began our 
work in 1865 was to find an editor fit for 
the task which was to be confided to him. 
Mr. Lewes’s name was soon adopted by 
us, but there was much to be done in in- 
ducing him. to undertake the work. To 
the proposal he lent all his heart, but he 
doubted his power to give us sufficient of 
his strength. To me it has often beena 
marvel that he should have lived and 
worked, and thoroughly enjoyed his life, 
—as he did with a relish beyond that of 
most healthy men,—-when I have ob- 
served the frailness of his physical na- 
ture. It was for me to persuade him to 
undertake the office, if it might be so, and, 
anxious as I was, I could not but shrink 
from pressing him when he told me that 
he doubted his health. But at last, having 
taken a few days for final thought, he 
yielded, and on 15th of May, 1865, he 
brought out the first number of the review. 
As long as he remained with us, he was 
indefatigable, enthusiastic, and thoroughly 
successful as to the matter which he pro- 
duced for the public. He remained our 
editor till the end of 1866, when he was 
forced to resign, wisely feeling that on 
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behalf of philosophy he was bound to hus- 
band what strength remained to him for 
higher work than that even of editing the 
Fortnightly. The review then went into 
the hands of the present editor — of whose 
merits it is not becoming that I should 
speak in his own paper. 

But Lewes’s connection with the review 
was not then brought to an end, —has 
been brought to an end indeed only by the 
hand of death,—as may be seen by a 
paper from him on the “ Dread and Dis- 
like of Science,” which was published in 
the June number of 1878. Were I to 
speak of the lucidity of expression shown 
in the few pages which it fills, I should 
seem to imply some diminution in his ca- 
pacity for lucid work as he drew near his 
end. Nothing could be more untrue of 
him. For ten days he was ill, painfully, 
dangerously ill; but up to that time he 
was free for his work with no slightest 
lessening of his brain power. 

I have extracted a list of all that he 
wrote for the Fortnightly; but I do not 
know that a mere catalogue would serve 
our readers. There is a series of articles 
on “ The Principles of Success in Litera- 
ture” which I hope may be republished as 
a whole. There is criticism descending 
from Mr. Grote’s Plato to the last new 
novel. There is biography, free inquiry 
into philosophical truths and untruths, and 
there is that pleasant chit-chat with which 
most editors love occasionally to indulge 
themselves and their readers. 

I will allude specially to a criticism on 
the works of Charles Dickens which ap- 
peared in the July number of 1872, because 
I think there is to be found in it the best 
analysis we have yet had of the genius of 


that wonderful man, and it displays at its 


best not only the critical acumen of the 
writer, but that special lucidity of expres- 
sion from the want of which critical acu- 
men so often becomes comparatively val- 
ueless. It may be remembered by those 
who have read Forster’s “ Life of Dickens,” 
—and who has not!—how angry that 
staunchest of biographers and most loving 
of friends was made, because the critie 
pointed out how Dickens by the strength 
of his imagination so subordinated his 
readers that they do not perceive, or at 
any rate do not suffer from, that want of 
reality which pervades his characters. 
With Lewes at the time I discussed very 
fully the passage in Forster’s biography. 
He was greatly hurt by the charge made 
against him, because it seemed to indicate 
unfairness towards a fellow author who 
was dead. John Forster is dead also. 
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They were two loving, honest, friendly 
men, both of them peculiarly devoted to 
genius wherever they could find it. On 
behalf of Lewes I find myself bound to 
say that his was the simple expression of 
his critical intellect dealing with the work 
of a man he loved and admired, — work 
which he thought worthy of the thoughtful 
analysis which he applied to :t. 

Such is a short record of the work of 
him whom we have lost, and I think it will 
be admitted that we have to deplore the 
end of a career which has been most val- 
uable to the world at large. I am sure 
that those who knew him personally as I 
did, will feel that a large portion of their 
life’s pleasure has been taken away from 
them. To me personally Lewes was a 
great philosopher only because I was told 
so. When he would acquaint me with 
some newly-found physical phenomenon, 
as that a frog could act just as well without 
his brains as with them, — I would take it 
all as gospel, though a gospel in which I 
had no part myself. When he would dilate 
on the perspicuity or the inaccuracy of this 
or the other philosopher, — in my presence, 
though probably for the advantage and 
delight of some worthier listener, — I 
would be careless as to his subject, though 
I loved his zeal. But though the philose- 
pher was lost upon me, the humorist was 
to me a joy forever. Sure no one man 
told a story as he did. To see him grad- 
ually rise from his chair and take his place 
standing between two or three of us! He 
must have known, though he never looked 
as though he knew it, that he was going to 
act a great part in mixed comedy and 
satire. Then by degrees he would pile up 
little incident on incident, the motion of 
his fingers assisting the peculiar fire of his 
eye, till in two minutes the point would 
have been made and the story told with all 
the finish of a jeweller’s finest work. His 
personal appearance was admirably fitted 
for such scenes. His velvet coat and his 
neat slippers and the rest of his outward 
garniture looked—as a man’s clothes 
always should look — as though they were 
there by chance, there of necessity but not 
much to be thought of; but they helped to 
make him a man peculiarly pleasant to the 
eye in conversation. No one could say 
that he was handsome. The long bushy 
hair, and the thin cheeks, and the ap 
moustache, joined as they were, alas! al- 
most always to a look of sickness, were 
not attributes of beauty. But there was a 
brilliance in his eye, which was not to be 
tamed by any sickness, by any suffering, 
which overcame all other feeling on look- 
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ing at him. I have a portrait of him, a 
finished photograph, which he gave me 
some years since, in which it would seem 
as though his face had blazed up suddenly, 
as it often would do, in strong indignation 
against the vapid vauntings of some lit- 
erary pseudo-celebrity. But the smile 
would come again, and before the anger 
of his sarcasm had had half a minute’s 
play, the natural drollery of the man, the 
full overflowing love of true humor, would 
overcome himself, and make us love the 
poor satirized sinner for the sake of the 
wit his sin had created, 

Perhaps it may be felt that in saying 
these last words almost over the grave of 
one so well beloved, and one so glorious 
for high acquirements and high achieve- 
ments, I might better have abstained from 
such memorials of his lighter hours. I 
must excuse myself by saying that I have 
wanted to paint George Lewes as I knew 
him. Nor will those who think of him 
solely as a student in philosophy, of one 
who has devoted his life to research at the 
cost of lighter joys, understand his full 
character any better than he who shall 
imagine that, because he began his literary 
life with a few novels and a few dramas, 
he found in those the occupation most 
congenial to his soul. There was never a 
man so pleasant as he with whom to sit 
and talk vague literary gossip over a cup 
of coffee and acigar. That he wasa great 
philosopher, a great biographer, a great 
critic there is no doubt; and as little that 
he has left behind him here in London 
no pleasanter companion with whom to 
while away an hour. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 


Mr. DARwIn’s exhaustive work on “ In- 
sectivorous Plants” still left one point 
unsettled with regard to the extraordinary 
habits of these carnivorous members of 
the vegetable kingdom. The complete 
adaptation of structure to the function of 
capturing insects was made clear enough ; 
there was no doubt that the prey was di- 
gested, and digested by a secretion having 
the properties of the gastric juice of an 
animal, but it still remained to be shown 
that the plants were actually benefitted by 
this flesh diet; indeed many observers 
went so far as to deny altogether that the 
capture and digestion of insects was of use 
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to the plant, and to look upon the whole 
process as a purely pathological one. 

The evidence thus lacking has been sup- 
plied, during the course of the present 
year, by the researches of Mr. Francis 
Darwin,* who has proved by a series of 
careful and laborious experiments, that, in 
the case of Drosera, at any rate, the plant 
is directly and markedly advantaged by a 
regular supply of animal food. 

Mr. F. Darwin’s mode of procedure was 
as follows. He placed a number of plants 
in soup-plates, dividing the plants in each 
plate into two equal divisions by a wooden 
partition. The plates were placed in a 
hothouse, and covered with muslin to pre- 
vent the access of insects, the capture of 
which would of course have vitiated the 
experiment; in each plate, the plants on 
one side of the partition were kept without 
animal food, while those on the other side 
were fed at frequent intervals with pieces 
of roast meat of about one-fiftieth of a grain 
in weight. The experiment was begun on 
the 12th of June, 1877, on which, as on the 
following day, the operation of feeding was 
performed ; this was discontinucd until the 
5th of July, but from that time was con- 
tinued regularly. Bythe 15th of July the 
plants on the fed side were markedly 
greener than those on the starved side, 
and a microscopical examination showed 
that the former contained a far greater 
amount of chlorophyll, the grains of chlo- 
rophyll being loaded with starch. The 
fed plants were therefore assimilating 
more rapidly and were laying up more 
reserve material than the unfed. 

On the 5th of August the number of fed 
was found to be distinctly greater than that 
of starved plants, in the proportion of 149 to 
100, notwithstanding that the latter were, at 
the commencement of the experiment, in 
slight excess in every one of the plates, 
and were, to all appearance, in a more 
flourishing condition. 

The plants flowered, and by the end of 
August nearly all the seed capsules were 
ripe. The flower-stems were then cut off, 
the seeds collected, and the plants them- 
selves in three out of the six plates dried. 
The two sets were then compared with 
one another, in respect of their number, 
size, and weight, the number of capsules 
produced, the weight of the capsules, and 
the number and weight of their contained 
seeds. The results thus obtained are very 
striking: in one circumstance only — that 

* “The Nutrition of Drosera Rotundifolia.”” Four= 


nal of the Linnean Society, Botany, vol. xvii., No, 
98, 1878. 
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of the average height of the plants — was 
the advantage on the side of the unfed 
specimens, and even then the proportion 
was only as 100 to 99°9; in every other 
respect they were completely outstripped 
by those supplied with ready-made nitrog- 
enous food. One very interesting point 
is, as Mr. Darwin remarks, that the differ- 
ence is most marked in all those structures 
relating to reproduction: thus while the 
proportion between the average weights of 
the starved and fed plants is as 190 to 
141°3, and that between the total. number 
of stems as 100 to 169'9, the total calcu- 
lated number of seeds yielded by all the 
plants was as 100 to 241°5, and the total 
calculated weight of the seeds as 100 to 
379°7- Thus the very remarkable result is 
arrived at that, with equal numbers of un- 
fed and fed plants, the latter were enabled 
to produce nearly two and a half times as 
many seeds, and nearly four times as great 
a weight of seeds, as the former, by being 
supplied with a quantity of animal food so 
small that each plant could not have had 
more than a few grains during the whole 
time the experiment lasted. 

After the removal of their flower-stalks, 
the plants in three of the plates were al- 
lowed to rest during the winter in a hot- 
house, and were once more examined in 
the spring. It was then found that the 
rootstocks on the fed sides were visibly 
larger than those on the starved sides, and 
that this betokened the storing up of a 
greater quantity of food material was 
shown by the fact that while the number 
of starved to that of fed plants was as 100 
to 108, the proportion between their aver- 
age weights was as Ioo to 213, and that 
between their total weights 100 to 251°6. 
Thus, although the fed plants had con- 
sumed so much more substance in the pro- 
duction of an increased quantity of larger 
seeds, they had yet been able to lay up so 
great a store of reserve material as to come 
up the next spring, each more than twice 
as heavy as similar plants kept without 
animal food, but otherwise under precisely 
similar conditions. 

In a postscript to his paper, Mr. F. Dar- 
win states that researches resembling his 
own in all essential respects have been car- 
ried out in Germany by MM. Reiss, 
Kellerman, and Von Raumer, the chief 
difference between their experiments and 
his being that they fed their plants with 
aphides instead of with roast meat. The 
results obtained are quite in agreement 
with those of Mr. Darwin, and thus fur- 
nish an independent proof of the fact, that, 
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so far from its being impossible for plants 
to assimilate previously elaborated proto- 
plasm instead of building it up from simple 


‘inorganic compounds, they may and do 


take in nitrogenous food in that complex 
form, and profit by the change to such an 
extent as to produce more and larger 
seeds, and to lay up greater quantities of 
reserve material for the next season’s 
growth. 


From The Saturday Review. 
DREAMS. 


WE are disposed to think that the teller 
of dreams was not always the bore he is 
voted now. In ordinary homes, where talk 
was not perpetually freshened by new inci- 
dent, the dreamer did not figure as the 
blank interruption that he must do when 
on the breakfast-table lies a heap of letters 
and papers. The infliction indeed has 
ceased to be a common one. The early 
post may be said to have knocked dreams 
themselves on the head. They are of 
course dreamt, if in a slovenly way; but 
what impression can they make on the 
dreamer when he has no chance of report- 
ing them, and for his own credit had best 
forget them and so ward off a fiatural 
temptation? Why take the trouble of con- 
necting scattered threads into a consecu- 
tive narrative, and pursuing the eccentric 
details into fast-receding vagueness, when 
there is no chance of sympathy from with- 
out? Dreams were listened to, we may 
be sure, when they made a strong impres- 
sion on the dreamer. There is probably 
something of habit in dreaming; or at 
least in dreaming distinct presentable 
dreams. They arranged themselves in 
narrative order when they had to be nar- 
rated. Now we hustle them away in frag- 
mentary disorder, because we know the 
mind of the world about them. Every 
dream, to retain any hold, has to be caught, 
as it were, by the tail, instantly faced by 
the waking memory, and then energetically 
pursued through all its vagaries — an 
effort that used to be worth while, but is 
worth while no longer. 

There are situations still where the 
dream holds its own; it may be when 
domestic order is only disturbed, but it is 
more especially so when the whole course 
of habit and life is reversed. The reader 
may remember an account in Blackwood 
of the wreck of the “Strathmere” upor 
the Twelve Apostles Island, when nearly 
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fitfy persons lived seven months on a bar- 
ren rock, only three fine days relieving the 
vicissitudes of wind, snow, and rain. 
Dreams were the one brightening influence 
of that dreary season; they constituted the 
romance and the news of the time. The 
writer, Mr. Charles Wordsworth, speaks 
of them as ¢he alleviation. On Sundays 
he did no work, no skinning of penguins 
or other revolting employments, but sallied 
from the wretched shanty where he and 
his mother were housed to collect the 
“news.” “ Having dreams was quite like 
a letter by post, for they took our minds 
off the island, and enabled us to forget our 
miserable circumstances, and any interest- 
ing ones I detailed to my mother. In the 
night, when we woke, we invariably asked 
each other our dreams, which were often 
about something to eat, often about being 
at home, and the ship that was to take us 
off the island —always pleasant. Dream- 
ing was, in fact, by far the pleasanter part 
of our existence on that miserable island.” 

lf we want a good dream now, we must 
go to such out-of-the-way places for it, or 
to the past. In fact, we are very willing 
to read a dond-fide dream that has been 
naturalized, as it were, and adapted to our 
mental habits by print, though we no longer 
tolerate it fresh from the brain that struck 
it off. Of course we are not speaking of 
the formal didactic compositions which our 
essayists imposed upon the world; dreams 
in which the characters are neatly labelled 
in couples, as “ The name of the first was 
Discrétion, the name of the other was Com- 
placency,” matched with the companion 
pair “ Levity and Contention, enemies to 
conjugal felicity ;” though the use of the 
form shows that the real thing was not 
then out of fashion. Looking then into 
these chronicled dreams, whether found 
in books or in written records, we see 
that they resolve themselves into various 
classes —such as dreams of imagination 
and fancy at play; dreams didactic and 
allegorical; dreams of fear, of warning, of 
conscience, of foreboding; dreams pro- 
phetic, dreams reviving the past with 
strange vividness; the morning dream, 
with its sharp conflict between prosaic 
fact and stimulated fancy; and, to cut 
short the list, the dream of peculiar fasci- 
nation to the hearer, which suggests a 
preternatural influence haunting hidden 
treasure. Of the first class De Quincey 
is anexample. He records as one of the 
earliest incidents of his life a dream he 
had at twenty-one months old, “a remarka- 
ble dream of terrific grandeur about a fav- 
orite nurse,” which, as he justly remarks, 
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demonstrates his dreaming tendencies to 
be constitutional and not dependent upon 
laudanum. Dreams of fancy, too, are 
those transcendently beautiful faces seen 
in dreams common to the poets, as also 
those things “apparelled in the loveli- 
ness of dreams” which, to say the truth, 
do not come into the experience of more 
ordinary mortals. Of the allegorical didac- 
tic dream the sage Mrs. Elizabeth Carter 
gives a good example. Some of her 
friends had formed the scheme of getting 
her into the Princess of Wales’s house- 
hold — the same sort of reward to genius 
afterwards so fatally conferred on Miss 
Burney. She dreams before the plan 
comes to her knowledge. “ And now my 
dream’s out. For I was a-dreamed; not 
that I saw a huge rat, but really and truly 
did I dream the day before I received 
your letter, dear Miss Talbot, that for the 
greater convenience of curling my hair I | 
had cut off my head. Now whether this 
dream was the consequence of pretty vio- 
lent pain on the presage of the scheme you 
mention I leave you to guess; but surely 
it was marvellously applicable to the last; 
for what is going to court but setting one’s 
cap handsomely at the expense of losing 
one’s head?” 

A dream cometh of multitude of busi- 
ness, says Holy Writ. Constantly we find 
such dreams connecting the dreamer, sen- 
sitive to his name and credit, with persons 
and domestic scenes quite removed from 
his absorbing occupations. Such were 
Laud’s dreams. Sleep sometimes trans- 
ports him from the anxious present into 
the serene past of a humble home. “In 
the night I dreamed that my mother, long 
since, dead, stood by my bed, and, draw- 
ing aside the clothes a little, looked pleas- 
antly upon me.” “At night I dreamed 
that my father, who died forty-six years 
ago, came to me, and to my thinking he 
was as well and cheerful as ever I saw him. 
After some speech, I asked him how long 
he would stay with me. He answered he 
would stay till he had me away with him.” 
The cares of authorship, though less 
bustling than the ecclesiastical states- 
man’s, are as full of absorbing business. 
Macaulay’s head must have been very full 
of his work when he had the dream of a 
horror peculiar to his calling. “I have 
had a dream” (about his younger niece), 
he writes to Mr. Ellis, “so vivid that I 
must tell it. She came to me with a peni- 
tential face, and told me that she had a 
great sin to confess; that Pepys’s “ Diary” 
was all a forgery, and that she had forged 
it. Iwas inthe greatest dismay. ‘ What! 
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I have been quoting in reviews, and in my 
history, a forgery of yours as a book of 
the highest authority. How shall I ever 
hold up my head again?’ I woke with 
the fright, poor Alice’s supplicating voice 
still in my ear.” 

On the other hand, the idle, according 
to all moralists, dream quite away from 
personal interests, and borrow even the 
material for them from more active intelli- 
gences. Thus Addison’s citizen, having 
no business of his own, takes the cue of 
his dreams from the talk of his club. 
“ Dreamt of the grand vizier” is one entry, 
after the coffee-house news that that func- 
tionary had been strangled. And later on 
in the week, Sir Timothy having paid his 
annuity, and all going well, we read, 
“ Went to bed, dreamt that I drank small 
beer with the grand vizier.” Condensed 
into a few words, we find the same charac- 
ter in the “ Sluggard,” familiar to our child- 
hood : — 


He told me his dreams, talked of eating and 
drinking, 

But ne’er reads his Bible, and never loves 
thinking. 


A crop of warning dreams is apt to arise 
on the occurrence of a catastrophe, pro- 
voking the suspicion that they arrange 
themselves, out of somebody’s vague re- 
membrance, into distinctness after the 
event. We read in the memoir of the 
Rev. W. Bull—a noted Nonconformist, 
who “had a great aptitude for improving 
passing events ””— that he improved in 
this spirit the burning down of the Hay- 
market Theatre, in which fifteen or sixteen 
persons lost their lives. Amongst these 
was a young woman who had gone to the 
play against her will to oblige some coun- 
try cousins, telling her maid before she 
wert that she should never return alive, 
for she had dreamed the night before that 
she should die. And ner mother had the 
same dream, which proved true of both. 
Some dreams of ill omen, however, come 
to us on authority of a very different char- 
acter. In fact, men of the world are as 
much attracted by the mysterious as any 
others, provided, perhaps, that the subject 
is gilded by high position and has persons 
of rank for believers and sympathizers. 
Thus Mr. Raikes apparently gives implicit 
credit to the following: “The Duc de 
Berri dreamed one night that he was stand- 
ing at the window of his apartment in the 
Tuileries which overlooked the gardens, 
accompanied by two individuals, when his 
attention was suddenly attracted to the iron 
railing by what seemed to be passing in the 
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Rue de Rivoli. A dense mass of people 
was assembled in the street, and presently 
there appeared a grand funeral procession 
followed by a train of carriages. He 
turned round to one of the bystanders and 
inquired whose funeral was passing; the 
answer was made that it was that of M. 
Greffulhe. Ina short time after this pro- 
cession had filed off down the street, 
another and more splendid cavalcade made 
its appearance, as coming from the cha- 
teau; this far surpassed in magnificence 
its predecessor; it had every attribute of 
royalty; the carriages, the guards, the ser- 
vants were such as could only be mar- 
shalled in honor of one of his own family. 
On putting the same question he was told 
that it was his own funeral. In a few 
nights after this vision the Duc de Berri 
went to a grand ball given by M. Gref- 
fulhe at his hotel in the Rue d’Artois; it 
was a very cold night, and M. Greffulhe, 
who was not ina very good state of health, 
attended his Royal Highness to the car- 
riage bareheaded, and was struck by a 
sudden chill, which brought on a violent 
fever and terminated his life in a few days. 
Before a week had elapsed the knife of the 
assassin Louvel had consummated the re- 
maining incident in the dream.” 

There are dreams of bright as well as 
dark omer, which come on as good and 
more recent authority. To return to the 
desert island. We must class among 
dreams the vision with which Mrs. Words- 
worth was there favored, as reported by 
her son: “A curious thing happened to 
my mother on the 1st of November. She 
was sitting by the fire, when she said she 
saw a woman’s face and head appear. It 


was a beautiful face — pale complexion and 


dark eyes — with a kerchief tied over the 
head and under the chin. It smiled kindly 
at her, and slowly faded away. I told 
some of them about it, and it was soon all 
over the island. But the curious thing is, 
that Captain Giffard’s (captain of the ship 
that rescued them) young wife, a most gen- 
tle and kind lady, when she leaned over 
the ship’s side, saying ‘Good-bye’ to my 
mother as she was leaving the whaler, had 
the face of the vision on the island, even 
to the kerchief tied under the chin.” 

To confess the truth, our thoughts have 
been turned into this channel by a dream 
we have lately met with in faded manu- 
script, whose interest lies a good deal in 
the teller and the scene in which it was 
told. Recalling the saying quoted by dis- 
tinguished authority, that in the days of 
Whately and his noted compeers the com- 
mon room of Oriel “stank of logic,” it is 
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pleasant to find that those high-strung spir- 
its did sometimes unbend, and that the 
atmosphere was occasionally freshened by 
topics within the scope and interests of 
meaner intelligences. The story is headed 
“A Dream told by Mr. Whately in Oriel 
Common Room.” If it has ever found its 
way into print, we can only say we never 
saw it there, though there is a family like- 
ness in all dreams that deal with hidden 
treasure. “A cobbler in Somersetshire 
dreamt that a person told him that if he 
would go to London Bridge he would meet 
with something to his advantage. He 
dreamt the same the next night, and again 
the night after. He then determined to go 
to London Bridge, and walked thither ac- 
cordingly. When arrived there, he walked 
about the whole of the first day without 
anything occurring; the next day was 
passed in a similar manner. He resumed 
his place the third day, and walked about 
till evening, when giving it up as hopeless, 
he determined to leave London and return 
home. At this moment a stranger came 
up and said to him, ‘I have seen you for 
the last three days walking up and down 
this bridge ; may I ask if you are waiting 
for any one?’ The answer was, ‘No.’ 
‘ Then what is your object in staying here ?’ 
The cobbler then frankly told his reason 
for being there and the dream that had 
visited him three successive nights. The 
stranger then advised him to go home 
again to his work, and no more pay an 
attention to dreams. ‘I myself,’ he said, 
‘had about six months ago a dream. I 
dreamed three nights together that, if I 
would go into Somersetshire, in an orchard, 
under an apple-tree, I should find a pot of 
gold; but I paid no attention to my dream, 
and have remained quietly at my business.’ 
It immediately occurred to the cobbler that 
the stranger described his own orchard and 
his own apple-tree. He immediately re- 
turned home, dug under the apple-tree, and 
found a pot of gold. After this increase 
of fortune he was enabled to send his son 
to school, where the boy learnt Latin. 
When he came home for the holidays, he 
one day examined the pot which had con- 
tained the gold, on which was some writ- 
ing. He said, ‘Father, I can show you 
that what I have learnt at school is of 
some use.’ He then translated the Latin 
inscription on the pot thus, ‘ Look under, 
and you will find better.’ They did look 
under, and a larger quantity of gold was 
found.” As the story is a good one, it 
would be pleasant to fancy it could possi- 
bly be true. 
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HEATHER. 


Fulius. Hi, good “e Here! Come 
out of the sun, you four-legged idiot! 
Many years in my company, and still so 
little wisdom. Eh? What? “ Only dogs 
and Englishmen walk in the sun.” I have 
heard something to that effeet before, but 
I forgive you. Sit here under my left arm. 
That is better. You are much to be pitied 
in that you cannot lean your back against 
the smooth trunk of a pine, and stretch 
out your legs before you. I too can lie on 
my stomach, if it please me, but you can- 
not, for all your aspiration, lean your back 
against a tree in comfort. Nor, though 
you cock your ear like a critic, do you care 
a jot for that faint sighing overhead, which 
even on this stillest of summer days is 
sweet to hear. Nor do those bright intel- 
ligent eyes perceive the beauty of heather. 
See how my right arm, half sunken, lies 
along this tuft, which is springy as the very 
finest smoking-room sofa, and beautiful — 
jes, by the immortality of humbug! more 
eautiful than the last creation of the last 
zsthetic upholsterer! But heather is 
healthy, irrepressible, and vulgar; it re- 
bounds, it asserts itself; it is vulgar, vivid, 
and healthy as those reapers out beyond 
the wood, where the sun smites the wide 
field golden. Heather is vulgar, and prob- 
ably its color is voyant to the well-ordered 
eye. In truth this England has become a 
strange place, Aurelian, while you and I 
have been knocking about the world. 
Here lie you in the shade of the old pine- 
wood, and wag your tail—an incurable 
Philistine. Here lie I happy in the heath- 
er, and wag my jaw —a Philistine — but 
perchance to be cured and become oblivi- 
ous of Ascalon. And the strange thing is 
that we were wont to value ourselves on 
our taste. In this very spot have we 
reposed side by side, as now, and been well 
pleased with ourselves. Were I as once 
I was, I should hug myself with joy of that 
broad cornland, all Danae to the sun, of 
the blue through the dark fir-tops : I should 
turn an idle eye to the hard whiteness of 
the road away on the right, where you 
delayed in the glare and ran the risk of 
madness, and then bless myself that I 
could feel the entire charm of a bed of 
heather spread in the shade for me. Bvt 
now I am beset by doubts. What if 
heather be vulgar? It pushes, it re- 
bounds, it asserts itself; it is decked with 
purple bells. It is not a sunflower; it 
does not even wish to be a sunflower; it 
is not wasted by one passionate sweet de- 








sire to become a sunflower ; it seems to be 
content with itself — content as a thriving 
grocer. Has Elfrida become a sunflower ? 
She used to be great fun. She was once 
a little girl, but now a young lady. She 
would not agree with the heather. Under 
the dark pine-trees her dark-green gown 
would be but a bit of the shadow, and she 
unseen save for the sunshine of her hair. 
O wheat, out in the happy field, where the 
reaper is singing or ought to be! Oh— 
but rhapsody is out of date. Elfrida has 
changed, O my dog, since the days when 
she was E]f, and rode the old horse bare- 
back, and played cricket with the boys, 
princess and witch of the schoolroom, elf 
of this wood, and utter fairy! She is a 
beauty now, and her gowns are as the dead 
leaves of the forest for number and color, 
and her head is a little bowed on one side 
as the head of the lily, and her face is a 
comely mystery. These are brave words, 
Aurelian. Yet there is none like her. 
What does she think of me? Were Ia 
lover, thus idle in the sweet shade, I 
would solve the question by some pretty 
test, as thus: She loves me —she loves 
me not; she loves — no; she — but I per- 
ceive that you do not like me to pluck hairs 
from your tail; and yet I have called you 
friend these many years. Let the question 
remain unanswered. Or let us be wise, 
and know she loves us not. 


Sing, little bird in the tree, 

But not because my love loves me, 

For she does no such thing ; 

Therefore for your good pleasure only, sing. 


Thank you. And now for luncheon. Now 
is the hour, when in eating-houses all the 
world over, there is clink of knives and 
small change, clatter of plates, and hum 
of talking and eating. Here there is no 
bustling waiter nor scent of roast joint, 
but only a crust of bread, an apple, and 
pure air. Were this my last crust you 
should share it. It is well, however, that 
you have no taste for apples. He would 
have tempted you with tea and a chop. 
Steady! Don’t bolt your bread, and I will 
find a biscuit in my pocket. Be dignified, 
as becomes a traveller and one who has 
had losses. Have I lost something rare ? 
I cannot say. But if I had not so longed 
to see the world, I might have gained 
something, when an Elf was tenant of this 
old wood. What? Enough? Why these 
extravagant demonstrations, this wagging 
of the tail, and, indeed, of the entire body ? 
What do you see? Whois it? Elfrida! 
I did not think you would come out to- 
day. 
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Elfrida. \s it not beautiful ? 
Ful. Yes. — 


The valleys stand so thick with corn that they 
do laugh and sing. 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean — 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 


Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy autumn fields. 


Ful. It is scarce autumn yet. Let it be 
summer still; and let us laugh with the 
valleys. Consider that broad beauty in the 
sun. 

E/f. Is it not exquisite, pathetic ? 

Ful. sit? 

£/f. Oh yes. 

Ful. Not too bright, too garish ? 

Elf. Perhaps it is. I did not think that 
you would feel that. 

Ful. Oh, not too bright for me. I like 
to sit in shadow and stare into the sun. 
But for you? I thought that you would 
resent the shining of the blue, the gleam- 
ing of the yellow corn, the cheerfulness of 
all things. 

Elf. Are you laughing at me? I never 
know. 

Ful. 1 laugh because you are here. It 
brings back other days. Oh, don’t sigh. 
They were jolly, but none so jolly as this. 
Jolly! Let me say jocund. 

Eff. I think it isalltoo bright. It hurts 
the eyes a little. . 

Ful. Are they weak, those eyes? 

Eff. 1 think not. 

Ful. 1 think not. 

BY. But I like soft colors best; don’t 
you! 

Ful. Tender grey skies, tender green 
grass, and tone. 

Elf. Oh yes. That is good. That is 
like Lacave. It is only by studying the 
French painters that one can learn to love 
our grey-green English landscapes, to com- 
prehend their infinite tenderness. 

Ful. It is hard even for a French painter 
to comprehend the infinite. 

Elf. \s it so hard? I wish you could 
see his pictures. I know so little, and I 
can’t explain myself; but he is so clever, 
and it is all so true. I should like you to 
know him, Julius. 

Ful. Letitbeso. I don’t hate a French- 
man. What does he paint? 

Elf. Oh, wonderful still things, all rest 
and brooding calm; a level grey-green sea; 
long, level, level sands all grey with wan 
sea-water ; and far-off creeping mist and 
low grey sky. 

Ful. Always that? 














hey 





Elf. Yes, 1 think so; but with infinite 
variety in the monotone. 

Ful. He must have a merry heart to 
keep him warm, or an endless cold in the 
head. Is he jocund, this painter ? 

Elf. Oh, Julius! He is always very 
still. 

Ful. And grey? But I will learn tolike 
the right things. Am I too old to learn? 
Will you teach me? 

Elf. 1 can’t teach anything, as you know, 
Julius. You must ask M. Lacave. 


Ful. — 


The owl in the sunlight sat and said, 

“T hate your vulgar blue and red ; 

Oh, better the grey of a wan twilight, 

Or a black nocturne at the dead of night.” 
O M. Hibou, 
A word with you — 

Pray, how can you gain your potent sight ? 


But in sober prose, sweet coz, I will to 
school again, and learn to love grey weath- 
er —a taste much to be desired in this old 
land of ours. Only let this day be holiday. 
Let us be happy to-day — happy as sun- 
burnt reapers in the field. I give the day 
to vulgar joy, for I am at home again, and 
the hour is fair. Joy is vulgar, is it not? 

Elf. Oh no. Joy is good. 

Ful. Good, and sweet, and sad, and so 
evil. 

Elf. You are mocking me again, I think. 
But surely it is true that joy and sorrow 
are very near together, are one in some 
sort; are for us so blended and intermin- 
gled, that we can no more sever one from 
another than the tuberose from its scent. 

Ful. 1 knewit. Evil is sad, and sad is 
sweet, and sweet is good. But no more 
gladness, which is scarce better than jol- 
lity. We must be sweetly, sadly, seriously 
joyous. It shall be so to-morrow. To- 
morrow I will begin to learn. To-morrow 
to school; to-morrow, to-morrow, to-mor- 
row. But to-day! To-day I am so deep- 
ly, unutterably glad of the goodly earth, 
where angels might gather in the corn. 
Think of me as one who will do better, as 
one who has kept bad company for years : 
do you wag your tail at me, sir? I said 
bad company, Aurelian; nay, pat him not, 
Elfrida, for he is a Philistine, and must be 
chastened. He is happy with a bone, sorry 
with a beating. To-morrow will I give 
him a bone and a beating at the same time, 
thus complicate his emotions, thus begin 
his education. Down, you fantastic pup! 
— Elfrida, this grove intoxicates me. It 
is not long since an Elf ran wild here, leap- 
ing in the heather, laughing to the air, 
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darting through the shadows like a truant 
sunbeam fresh from heaven. 

Elf. Do you remember those old days? 

ag That is better. There is the old 
color in your cheeks. Do you ever run 
now ? 

Elf. Sometimes, but not now. M. La- 
cave is painting me, and he likes me to be 


pale. 

Ful. Would he were pale, very pale! 
You are too rare to fade, too —— 

= fs Julius, what is the matter with the 
dog t 

Ful. He has found a mare’s nest. I 
know that air of preternatural sagacity. 
Lead on, Aurelian ; we follow thee. Hush! 
Look here! Scarce ten yards from where 
we sat! Is not this a day of enchant- 
ment? 

Elf. Hush! Poor child, how sound he 
sleeps. 

Ful. A little tramp of Italy, and a jolly 
little fellow. 

Elf. He has crept in here from off the 
hard road of life. Don’t wake him, Julius. 

Ful. NotI. Do you think I would rar 
such slumber? Look how evenly the 
breath stirs the torn shirt on his breast, 
and how easily he lies, his knees a little 
bent, as if he would curl himself like some 
soft-coated animal warm in the heather! 
Did an eagle let him fall? 

Elf. How beautiful is the soft olive face 
lying on the outstretched arm! and look 
at the lashes — how long they are on the 
cheek! Poor child! The path before 
him must be rough for those little feet. 
Poor child, poor child ! 

Ful. Not so poor neither. Is sleep like 
that worth nothing? See how he smiles, 
and the humorous wrinkle between the 
eyebrows, and the warm blood in the 
cheek. It is a child’s cheek, round and 
soft; but the jaw is firm enough. Such a 
one moves well and cheerily among the 
chances of life. No fear for him. He 
was born in a happy hour. 

E/f. How beautiful he is, astray from a 
poet’s Italy, fragrant of the wine-press, 
and eloquent of most delicate music ! 

Ful. Yet should he wake, that rustic 
bagpipe would be doubtless discordant. 
Sleep, little one, in good sweet northern 
heather; sleep, little Ampelus, out of the 
swinging vines. Sleep, vagrant poem, not 
Ampelus ; for now I bethink me, Elfrida, 
this is the very god of love. 

E/f. Poor little child of the south ! 

Ful. Bad grandchild of the southern 
sea, lovely and capricious, with malice in 





her smiles. Wake him not or tremble. 
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filves of the wood a-many have confessed 
his power. See how the dog trembles. 
Away ! 

Elf. Can we do nothing for him, Julius ? 

Ful. Nothing. But stay. There is a 
book of antique lore that says to those who 
chance to find Eros asleep, that, be they 
many or few, one or two, each must sing 
the god a song, and cross his palm with 
silver. I therefore in this upturned little 
brown hand place this half-crown. Do 
you take this, its fellow, and do likewise. 

E/f. 1 shall never pay you, Julius. 

Ful. You nevercan. Sohalf the charm 
is done. Now, sit you here upon this tiny 
knoll. I will lie here on the other side. 
So our theme lies between us. Do you 
begin the song. 


Eff. (sings) — 


Love lies asleep 
Deep in the pleasant heather ; 
Wake him not lest ye weep 
Through the long winter weather ; 
And sorrow bud again in spring, 
With apple-blossoming, 
And bloom in the garden close, 
With blooming of the rose, 
And ye, ere ye be old, 
Die with the brief pale gold, 
And when the leaves are shed, 
Ye too lie dead. 


Ful. No fear of waking this vagrant 
Love. How fast he sleeps. 

Elf. What utter weariness ! 

Ful. What splendid health! (Szzgs) — 


Oh, merry the day in the whispering wood, 
Where the boy Love lies sleeping ; 

And clad in artistic ladyhood 
An Elf her watch is keeping! 


Oh, she was a queen of the elfin race, 
And flower of fairy land! 
The squirrel stood to look in her face, 
And the wild dove came to her hand; 
But her fairies have given a gift more fair 
Than any that elves or ladies wear, 
Unbought at any mart — 
A woman’s heart. 


Boys and maidens passing by, 
Be ye wise and let Love lie! 
There’s never a word than this more wise 
In all the old philosophies. 
Hush your song this summer day, 
Lest he wake and bid you stay ; 
Hush and haste away, 
Haste away, 
Away! 
Elf. And we too must be going, for look 
rhow long the shadows of the reapers lie 
along the land. How sad so sweet a day 
must end! 

Ful. And are not others coming better 
than this? 

Elf. Who can say? Ah, yes! I will 
believe that they are coming. 

Ful. That is wise, Elfrida. That is 
bravely said. Look how the sunlight 
comes like a conqueror, slanting through 
the dark firs! It touches the poor child’s 
cheek, and you stoop to kiss the place. 
That is well done. Did you see how he 
smiled and moved in sleep? He will wake 
soon with the evening light about him, to 
find wealth in his little brown hand, and in 
- heart the dream of a young queen’s 

iss. 

Elf. Come. It is time to go home. 

Ful. And after our many journeys by 
land and sea, is there still a home for us? 
Arise, Aurelian! come, good pup, and 





follow our gracious lady home. 





IN an article on foreign trade with western 
China, contained in a recent issue of the 
China Overland Trade Report, we find some 
interesting notes on the intention of the Rus- 
sians to push their trade southwards from the 
Siberian frontier. For this purpose a great 
commercial station is to be founded in the 
south-east of the province of Semipalatinsk — 
probably at the town of the same name, which 
is well situated for such a purpose, and is even 
now one of the chief commercial centres of 
Siberia. It occupies a good site on the east 
bank of the Irtisch, one of the most important 
rivers of Siberia, and has a population of sev- 
eral thousands. There are also many Tartar 
merchants in the place engaged in trade with 
the Chinese frontier towns in the north, Bok- 
hara, Tashkend, etc. The Semipalatinsk cara- 
vans carry southwards printed Russian goods, 


copper, iron, and hardware, and return with 
tea, silk, dried fruits, etc. The warehouses of 
Semipalatinsk also cqntain carpets from Persia 
and Bokhara, costly silks and shawls em- 
broidered with gold, ornaments and porcelain 
from China, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
together with curiosities and jewellery of va- 
rious kinds. There is likewise a large trade 
in cattle, herds of four or five thousand being 
driven into the town by Kirghiz at one time ; 
more than two million sheep are also sold 
there every year, most of them being forwarded 
on to Ekaterineburg, where they are killed and 
the fat used in the great candle-works of the 
town. It is thought possible that the Russians 
may intend to hold at Semipalatinsk the great 
yermak or fair, which now takes place at 
Irbit, on the frontier, and to induce Chinese 
and Thibetan traders to go there. 











